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On The Cover is photo of Dr. Johannes Stumm, Police Presi- 


dent of West Berlin, Germany. 


A career policeman 


who joined 


the Berlin police force in 1920, Dr. Stumm was discharged fron 
his chief of section post by the Nazis. 
at the close of World War II, he was selected to head the West 


Berlin police in 


1948, 


and 


has -since 


Rejoining the department 


demonstrated outstanding 


police administrative ability, earning the respect not only of his 


colleagues but of police in other countries. For 


of his career, see page 8 
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West Berlin is a beleaguered city of some 2,200,000 
inhabitants. Since 19145 its population has evoked 
the admiration of the Western world by steadfastly 
refusing to buckle under to Communism. 

The courage of an unarmed citizenry is not enough 
to defy the armed might of the Eastern bloc. Token Al- 
lied Forces in the divided city ensure, short of general 
war, against an overt Russian take-over. It is the Berlin 
Police Force, however, which has maintained integ- 
rity of the city against the Red subversion that has 
toppled other governments and peoples. In accom- 
plishing their tasks, the Berlin police have progressed 
with the times. They have learned to cope with 
political kidnappings, infiltrations, mob violence, un- 
exploded bombs of World War II and an explosive 
political climate generated by international tensions. 
With the Cold War a reality, the Berlin Police, or- 
ganized and trained for crises, may well serve as a 
model for police of other threatened sections of the 
Western world. 


Historical Development 
Historical records of the Berlin police force exist 
from the year 1237. Frederick the Great, of Prussia, 





Front Line Defenders of Democracy 





“lhe Police 
Of West Bektu 


(Editor's Note: 
quest of the IACP by the USAREUR Provost Ma 


This article was prepared at the ve 


shal Division under the supervision of Brigadier Ge) 
eral Edward F. Penaat. Source material was an ad 
dress delivered by Dr. Johannes Stumm, Police Pres 
dent of Berlin, at a Gerinan Police Chief—wU. §. Arn 
Provost Marshal Conference held June 22, 1960 in 


Heidelberg.) 


created in 1742 a Special Department for carrying 
out police functions in the city. In 1809 the King 
of Prussia appointed the first. police president unde: 
the new nationalized police system. Political land 
marks such as the revolution of 1848, the defeat ol 
Germany in 1918, the Weimar Republic, the rise and 
fall of Nazism, and the Allied (including Russian) 
occupation of 1945 all had their effect on the Berlin 
police system. . The police structure and mission, how 
ever, have remained primarily the same for the past 
150 years. 

A reorganization of the police, undertaken by the 
Inter-Allied Kommandatura in 1945, was based on the 
legal and organizational experience of the Weimai 
Republic. Police headquarters was established in 
the Soviet Sector of the city. As a consequence, the 
Socialist Unity Party (SED) which was strongly sup- 


Photos below, r. to Ll, (1) West Berlin police were 
forced to act against friendly West Berliners who at- 
tempted to break through police cordons to reach the 
Eastern Sector to. join in demonstrations against the 
Soviet regime; (2) West Berlin police lead a com 
munist agitator to a patrol vehicle. 
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ported by the Soviets, applied pressure which resulted 
in hundreds of western oriented policemen being 
dismissed from the force. This intolerable situation 
was resolved in 1948 by the division of Berlin into 
two camps—the western and the Soviet. On July 
28, 1948, central police agencies which had been 
originally located in the Soviet Sector were trans 
ferred to the American Sector. Following the «appeal! 
of Dr. Stumm, the present President of the Berlin 
Police, 70 per cent of all police officials voluntarily 
reported to the Police Headquarters of West Berlin. 
With this the separation of the East and West Berlin 
Police Forces became a reality. 

Although the transfer of the headquarters did not 
directly affect the organization of the police, con- 
siderable readjustments were necessary fn police op- 
erations. More than 70 per cent of the key Berlin 
police officials cast their fortune with West Berlin, 
which ensured continuity of operations within the 
traditional framework of the uniformed police, the 
criminal police, and the administrative police. 


Police Operations in the Divided City 

The unique situation of Berlin deep in Soviet, con- 
trolled territory naturally complicates police opera- 
tions. Nearly two and one half million people living in 
an area of 185 square miles surrounded by 102 miles 
of hostile sector or zonal borders provide a constant 
challenge to the police, which has been met by the 
hard and dedicated work of all ranks. 

The daily duties of the uniformed police are di- 
rected from 115 police stations, where three shilts 
of 12 hours each are operated. After 12 hours of 
duty, each group has 24 hours off. During the 12- 
hour duty period, two thirds of the patrolmen are on 
their “beats” while one third are on an “on-Call’ status 
at the police stations. The police work a 45-hou 
week plus an additional half an hour for briefing and 
training. During emergencies all three shifts are si- 
multaneously alerted. The thus accrued overtime can 
be taken off as compensatory time during periods of 


Photos top right to bottom left, (1) West Berlin 
“mounties” patrol forest areas; (2) Police dogs are 
used effectively in the many wooded areas of the 
city; (3) Berlin traffic police, in common with police 
everywhere, face a mounting traffic problem; (4) West 
Berlin police boats patrol the beautiful Wannsee; 
(5) A motorized unit of the Berlin ready police (Be- 
reischaftspolizei) lines up for inspection. 
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quiet. Approximately 1,200 uniformed policemen, not 
| Pl ) | 


including trallic policemen, work each shilt to enlorce 


law and order. 
work on foot, while the remainder operate as motor 


About 60 per cent of these personnel 


patrols. 

In addition to these normal tasks, two or three po 
licemen man each of the 24 posts along the zonal bot 
der. Another 43-46 men protect the sector borders. 

Radio car patrols average 12,180 calls per month. 
Radio car patrols on duty during the daytime num 
ber 67 while 77 operate at night—all highly maneuy 
erable and in contact with the base radio station. 

About 320 men constitute the motorized traffic 
Radar, ‘Vraltfi 


pax and other modern equipment are utilized lon this 


enforcement section of the police. 


purpose. Otherwise, tratfic is regulated at 185 points 
by means of automatic and manually operated traltic 
lights, contact switches and hand signaling. 

Water police operating 12 motor boats control water 
trallic, enforce water safety, and guard zonal boun 
daries which cut across the waterways. 

Mounted police and members of police dog squads 
patrol forests, parks and other city owned areas 
which are quite extensive. 

Police demolition experts have disarmed 6,629 
bombs weighing nearly 4 million pounds since 1945. 
In addition, 841,000 grenades and other explosives 
weighing 1214 million pounds, 53,000 weapons and 
one million pounds of ammunition have been des- 
troyed. 

Phirteen special police platoons for riot duty, which 
were established in 1951, have proved valuable to the 
overall police effort. Members who are on duty in 
3 shilts during a 24-hour day are utilized to quell 
outbreaks of rowdyism and other minor disorders and 
They also 
form an intermediate police reserve between the reg 


to investigate thelts of motor vehicles. 


ular station house based police and the emergency po 
lice who live in barracks under military type condi 
tions. In addition to pistols and clubs, they are armed 
with carbines, machine pistols and light machine guns. 

Phree thousand heavily armed police constitute 
(Bereitschaltspolizei). This 
lorce is divided into three sections which operate on 


the emergency police 
a constant alert status and constitute the shock troops 
of the Berlin police organization. 

\s required, the police stations, special police pla 
toons, and the emergency police force provide joint 
action teams at trouble points. In the event of an 
area-wide alarm, approximately 13,000 uniformed 
police are available for action. ‘These alarms are not 
infrequent in Berlin. 


Cold War Pressure and the Berlin Police 
Phe communist-inspired World Youth Festivals of 
\ugust, 1951, held in East Berlin, were reportedly 
attended by more than 1,000,000 participants. Foun 
teen thousand demonstrators crossed the sector borde1 
at several points. The mobilized West Berlin police 
force quelled the demonstrations without resorting 
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to the use of firearms. Thirty-two policemen were 


injured by aggressive rioters. Hundreds of the dem 
onstrators were taken into custody. “The communists 
failed to obtain an expected coup and more than 1,800 
persons from the Soviet Zone took advantage of thi 


turmoil to seek political asylum in West Berlin 


The police are sometimes forced to control pro- 
western demonstrators in the Berlin powder keg 
On June 16, 1953, demonstrations by construction 
workers and other elements of the Soviet Sector popu 
lation erupted violently against the Soviet controlled 
puppet government. On the following day, the dem 
onstrators received reinforcements from areas bordei 
ing the Soviet Zone and the demonstrations increased 
in’ violence. 
Peoples Police was occupied, guard posts set alire, and 


One of the precinct buildings of the 
Soviet flags torn down. Since the Peoples Police 
were unable to cope with the situation, the Soviet 
Military Commandant declared a state of emergency 
Heavy tanks, artillery and combat equipped infantry 
were brought from outside Berlin for use against the 
demonstrators. 
injured. 
West Berlin police were forced to oppose the bordes 


Eight persons were killed and 123 
Facing an extremely difficult situation, the 


crossing efforts of sympathizing West Berliners who 
wanted to join the fight against the communists. 

\ second incident initiated by anti-Soviet elements 
of both West and East Berlin occurred as a result ol 
the brutal interference of Soviet troops in the Hun 
garian Revolt of 1956, 
Regime which broke out in East Berlin flowed ove 
into the Western sectors. West Berlin citizens at 


Disorders against the Soviet 


tempting to break through police cordons to assist 
their friends in the East Sector were turned back at 
the cost of 24 injured policemen and several de 
stroved police vehicles. 

Recent demonstrations by West Berliners were cat 
ried out against communist-inspired provocations ol 
hoisting the black-red-golden flag superimposed with 
hammer and compass of the East German Government 
on railway property in West Berlin. Again the po 
lice were forced to cope impartially with friend as 
well as foe in quelling the demonstrations. 


Political Aspects 

Much space has been devoted by the press to po 
litical kidnappings of anti-communists from West Bei 
lin. During the past three years, some 26 cases in 
volving kidnappings were processed by the police. 
Fhree involved removing individuals across the bon 
der by force, three involved forcible attempts to kid- 
nap, and twenty concerned individuals who were 
tricked into going across the Soviet border. 

Here are two typical cases: 

he victim, an agent of the West German Infor- 
mation Service, drove with a “friend” to a wooded 
area located near the zonal border, parked the ve 
hicle and walked about 90 yards away from it. He 
was attacked by several people, possibly including 
his “friend” and forcibly taken across the zonal bon 
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Stretching the long arm of 
the law in Milwaukee 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin — This metropolitan area of over a million 
is justly proud of its traffic safety record and its police department. 
In 1959, the city had the lowest fatality record ever achieved by a 


community over 250,000. Service and maneuverability of its 80 a ae 


Solos and 37 Servi-Cars are cited as important factors in Milwau- 


kee’s effective traffic control program. 





OPENING DAY FOR THE BRAVES — It takes only an hour and a half to park approximately 10,000 cars at Milwaukee’s County Stadium 


when officers mounted on Harley-Davidson Solos and Servi-Cars are on the job. 


The force that made Milwaukee famous... 


moves on Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars and Solos 


Mobility is the key to successful law enforce- 
ment! Harley-Davidson police motorcycles 
supply this maneuverability when only minutes 
count. They stretch the arm of the law to reach any 
part of the community quickly whether the trou- 
ble spot is traffic, crime, fire or other emergency. 

Harley-Davidsons balance your effectiveness: 
Solos are the ideal pursuit vehicle. Nothing 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON oe 


Police Motorcycles 


stops these maneuverable two-wheelers from 


arriving on the scene of trouble . . . fast. Busy 
Servi-Cars are triple-threats for traffic control 
... parking and meter work . . . residential pa- 


trolling. Call your Harley-Davidson dealer, or 
write Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin, for free folder on effective police 
mobility — the Harley-Davidson way. 
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der in his own car. The “lriend’” with his family 


disappeared from West Berlin the same day. 


In a second example, an East Zone refugee woman 
who had resided in West Berlin for 18 months, re 
ceived a telegram, purportedly from her brother who 
was a member of the Peoples Army. He asked his 
sister to meet him at the Friedrichstrasse railway 
station in the Soviet Sector. Despite warning, the 
woman crossed into the East Sector, where an observe) 
saw her forced into an automobile. Like so many 
other victims of the Cold War, she disappeared be 
hind the Iron Curtain. 


The West Berlin criminal police during the period 
1951-1960 screened a total of 24,692 escaped members 
of the Peoples Police—including 1,744 officials ol 
“olficer” rank. ‘This figure, while high, is only a 
reflection of the general exodus of persons from the 
East. For example, the refugee collection point at 
Marienlelde processed 108,618 refugees during the 
period June 1, 1959 and May 31, 1960. A. steady 
monthly increase of refugees has been noted this 
year as a consequence of the expropriation act taken 
against farmers in the Soviet Zone. 


Soviet and Other Police Controls 


Although no olficial agreement exists, cooperation 
is present in certain fields between the police of West 
Berlin and the Peoples Police of East Berlin. Since 
the division of Berlin in 1948, the only line of com- 
munication between the two forces is a teletype con- 
nection between the Kreuzberg Police Office in West 
Berlin and the Central Police Office in the East Sec 
tor. Normal police information concerning non- 
political type crimes is exchanged freely through 
this communications link. 
sages are exchanged annually. 


Several thousand mes 


In cases where personal contact is considered de- 
sirable, requests for appointments are made and con- 
firmed by teletype. 
place at the same location on the sector border and 
are held in a Volkswagen bus belonging to the West 
Berlin police. During 1959, 18 meetings resulted from 
West Berlin initiative while 11 were held as a result 
of requests from the Peoples Police. 
discussed involved murders, robberies and thefts of 


These meetings usually take 


Types of cases 


a’ major nature, rape, arson and accidents. 


One facet of these discussions is significant. ‘The 
negotiations on behalf of the kes! Zone are always 
carried on by the same representatives of the Peoples 
a criminal police officer with a rank corres 
ponding to that of a Major (Police Advisor) and the 
public prosecutor of the East Sector responsible fon 
East-West relations. Discussions are carried on in 
a business-like manner and have contributed to sol\ 
ing non-political type crimes in which the offenders 
had no political connections with the Soviets. As- 
sistance from the Peoples Police in certain cases, how- 
ever, has been completely negative—probably result- 
ing from political connections of the criminals. 


Police 
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Close coordination between the West German po 
lice force and the military police of the lt nited States, 
Great Britain and France has always been the rule 


The Berlin Criminal Police Branch, functioning as 
a Land criminal police office, maintains close con 
tact with the criminal police agencies of the Federal 
Republic. 
ceived from Federal Republic police agencies and 
8,760 messages dispatched to them during 1959. An 
increasing exchange of INTERPOL information has 
also been noted with European and overseas countries 
Even in isolated West Berlin, this exchange is impor 
tant as indicated by the fact that about 200 wanted 
criminals, including international offenders, were ap 


A total of 22,860 radio messages was re 


prehended in West Berlin during 1959. 


Honored Role 
The police of West Berlin face thei extraordinary 
problems with faith in their people and the Western 
Allies. Under excellent leadership, they have th 
know-how to function while surrounded by the Tron 
Curtain. 


In East Berlin are 11,000 men of the Peoples Police 
—an executive organ of the puppet regime of the 
so-called German Democratic Republic. Surrounding 
the bastion of free Berlin are tens of thousands ol 
East German and Russian soldiers—backed by_ the 


might of the Eastern Bloc. 


n truth the front 


Phe police of Free Berlin are 
line defenders of democracy—a role of honor in a 
Cold War which shows no signs of diminishing in 
intensity. 


The Man Who Heads West Berlin Police 
Dr. Johannes Stumm, Police President of Berlin, lett 
his university studies in 1920 to join the Berlin polic 
force. Soon thereafter, he completed the requirements 
and received a Doctor’s Degree in the field of politi 


cal science. 


With his scholastic 
natural ability, Dr. Stumm rose rapidly in the po 
litical section of the Berlin police. 


background combined with 


During the ea 
ly 1930's, he Was chiel ol the police section fot the 
control of National Socialist (Nazi) activities and 
was temporarily named the head of a departmental 
section of the Reich Ministry of Interior. When 
Hitler rose to power in 1933, the National Socialists 
discharged their opponents, including Dr. Stumm, 
from police and other governmental positions. Di 
Stumm, barred from his profession under the Nazis, 
worked for several years with a firm of public ac 
countants, where he rose to the position of director 


At the outbreak of World War Il, Dr. Stumm was 
dralted into the armed forces for a short period. Al 
ter the war ended, he again became a member of thi 
Berlin police force. 
rolled up and assisted by his wife, removed the rubble 
and debris from the police station of his own district 
of residence and performed, without pay, the func- 


In fact, Dr. Stumm, with sleeves 
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tions of provisional police station commander during 
the carly days of the occupation. 

As an officer in the newly organized Berlin police 
lorce, Dr. Stumm had no illusions concerning the 
communist aims in that city. 
gers of a communist dictatorship as clearly as he ha 
that of the Nazis. 

Entrusted to head the West Berlin police alter the 
separation of the East and West Berlin police forces 
in July, 1948, Dr. Stumm has built and maintained 
an outstanding organization that has steadfastly and 


He recognized the dan 


successfully fought subversion and intiltration from 
the East. 
however, to the tactical containment of communism. 
Dr. Stumm has demonstrated that he is one of the 
world’s leading police administrators and a far-sighted 
planner who is highly respected among his colleagues. 
By his outstanding achievements under extremely 
difficult conditions, he has built a reputation for him 


His achievements have not been confined, 


self and for his police force as “front line defenders 
ol democracy.” 


‘lhe 61th DACP 
pAunual Coufereuce 


By the time this issue of The Police Chief reaches 
the mailing stage, the 67th Annual Conterence ol 
the International Association of Chiels of Police will 
be less than two weeks from the hour of convening 
9:30 a.m., Monday, October 3rd, at the Hotel Statler 
in Washington, D. C. 

Host Chief Robert V. Murray, Metropolitan Po 
lice Department, reports his local committees have the 
situation well under control, with all except the ne- 
cessary last-minute arrangements completed. 

This year Conference delegates and guests will find 
it convenient and comparatively inexpensive to use 
public vehicles lor transportation in the Capital City 
and nearby areas. 

Paxicabs operating in the District of Columbia 
use the zone-fare system, and the established rates 
are displayed on the rear windows of each vehicle 
denoting charges by the number of passengers and 
zones travelled through. The first zone, which in 
cludes most of the downtown area, lor example, calls 
for a tare of 50 cents for one passenger, and 35 cents 
per passenger fon 
stands are located on K Street adjacent to the main 
entrance olf the Hotel Statler and also at the east 
entrance; there are also stands at the Hotel Mayflower 
and other hotels participating in the [ACP Conference 
Housing Bureau. 
plentiful, cruising about the main streets and thor 


more than one occupant. Cab 


In addition, cabs are normally 


oughtares 
Streetcars and buses of the D. C. Transit Company 
are clean and comfortable and some are air-condi 
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tioned. Fare on these vehicles is 25 cents or live to 
kens for $1.00 for travel anywhere in the District ol 
Columbia. Maryland 
id Virginia are posted in these vehicles. 
Sightseeing tours are available at rates from 55.00 
w $13.50 per person; children under 12 years of ag 
Brochures are available 


Fares for nearby points in 


at approximately half price. 
in hotel lobbies. 
sightsecing guides are also readily available. 

The Greyhound and 
terminals located at 12th Street and New York Av 
nue, N. W. Nearby Maryland and Virginia bus 
companies also have terminals located at 12th Strect 
and Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., and along [1th Street 
N. W., from Pennsylvania Avenuc to F Street 

Phe Union Station, passenger terminal for all rail- 


For those driving their own cars, 


Trailwavs Bus Systems have 


roads, is located on Massachusetts and Delaware 


Avenues, N. Es, at Ist Street. 
Conterence registration [ces remain unchanged trom 
These tees entith 





previous yvears— 
the registrant to credentials and badges, programs 
and other materials pertaining to the Conlerence, 
as well as to various entertainment functions. Any 


5.00 per person. 


funds over Conference expenses accruing to the [ACI 
from this source are added to the general operating 
funds of the Association. 

There will be a fine exhibit of police equipment 
and supplies at the Conference Hotel Headquarters, 
with commercial firms demonstrating latest: improv 
ments and innovations in their field. Exhibit a 
rangements are handled by LACP Headquarters, and 
funds derived from exhibit space rentals are used to 
defray Conference expenses. 

Members and guests desiring to attend the annua! 
IACP Banguet on Wednesday evening, October 5, 
may purchase tickets at $12 per person up to noon ol 
that day. The banquet will be in the Grand Ball 
Room of the Statler, 
entertainment has been arranged 


and an enjoyable program ol 

There will be no 
In the Capital City 
formal dress is most frequently elected for such  o¢ 


formal speeches at the banquet 


casions, but banquet tickets will indicate that dress 
is optional. 


Woodward & Lothrop’s, one of the city’s leading de 
partment stores, will feature 
two weeks, beginning September 25, 


a window display lol 
depicting thi 
evolution of police uniforms and equipment Phi 
display will be in the northeast corner window ol 
“Woodies’ North Building, 11th and G Streets, N. W 


Over 
in the metropolitan Washington area have offered 
their services, on their own time, 
ference. 


100 police officers trom all police agencies 
throughout the Con 
Several speak foreign languages and_ will 
be particularly helpful in’ assisting delegates from 
overseas, 
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j® “owes” AUTOMATIC SIGNAL DIVISION ‘arne 









Thirty -Three Years 










Leadership 





| Fics Co perceive the need... 
| {Ut Co conceive the way 


In 1927 Automatic Signal developed the first traffic-actuated signal. Since that day, creative thinking, 
imaginative engineering and manufacturing skill have built a reputation for foresight and achieve- 
ment. Automatic Signal will continue to serve the future by seeking new needs, by developing new 
ways of helping tomorrow’s traffic move . . . adding to its long list of such firsts as: 





e Pressure Detector e Speed Controller e Radar Speed Meter 

e Semi-Actuated Controller e Advance Green Timer e Railroad Radar 

e Full-Actuated Controller ° e Lagging Green Timer e Speed Computer 

rig e Multi-Phase Controller e Pedestrian Interval Timer e Traffic Monitor 

“fh RO “Lg e@ Magnetic Detector e@ Volume Computer e Density Computer 
Me > e@ Volume-Density Controller @ PR System e All-Red Clearance Timer 
& £N e Pedestrian Controller e Radar Detector e Phase Overlap Unit 
tJ ont e Pedestrian Pushbutton e@ Minor Movement Controller e Plug-in Controllers and 
3] Q e Cycle Selector Accessories 








lowa Highway Patrol Summarizes Results 





































ptervial Detectiou 
Of Speeding and 
Other Violatious isc 
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By DAVID HERRICK S| 

Chief, Iowa State Patrol I 

Des Moines, lowa 

nl 

V 

d 

1] 

Our first highway patrol observation plane took to 1959 a district court ruling in Polk County, lowa, up q 
the air in 1956. The patrol now operates four planes, held the legality of checking the speed of a vehicle by 

and a filth is on order, establishing lowa as the lead- observation trom the air. S 
ing state in the nation in air-to-ground enltorcement. We Wilieve Ghat wee of dic patrol planes has x 
In the past four years Iowa highway patrol pilots counted for much of the patrol’s 40 per cent increas 

have sent more than 5,000 trallic law violators to in speeding arrests this year, but, in addition, they \ 

court, most of whom would not have been appre have been used ellectively in criminal enforcement, 

hended through normal patrol tactics. The great mercy flights and flood rescue work. For example, b 
enforcement value of the plane is that the pilot can in 1958 a patrol pilot hounded a bank robber into 
spot a speeder, improper passer or stop sign violator a barn and pinned him there until patrol cars a 
who would not be seen by a patrolman on the ground. rived on the scene. Another time, a patrol plane 
It is our experience that a patrol pilot [lying over a followed a stolen car so persistently that the driver 
highway will normally spot four violators to one for stopped and jumped into a rive Phe pilot landed 
a patrolman in a car. It’s all a matter of vision—th« in a field nearby and arrested the man when he 

patrol pilot can see the violator, but the violator sel wearicd of swimming. 
dom sees the patrolman. ; 

f \ir to ground vehicle speed checks were the sub- 
Phe all enforcement tactics we have worked out ject of intensive study by a committee of state ol 
are simple but elfective. Our four planes normally ficials and their report has been recently released 
fly live hours a day in good weather, seven days a Phe research contributors were: Jack A. Snodgrass 

ware: (The cost of hy skank, Men patrol plane is about chairman of the Iowa Aeronautics Commission; ( ¥ 

‘7 per hour ol flying time.) Iwo patrol cars are i Weed Mierter at tescarch and statistics. Tows 0 

parked about two miles apart on a highway \ patrol Department of Public Safety; Russell Bennison, en S 
plane flies over the area between the CATS. Some 450 gineer, lowa Highway Commission; and Lt. Pete: 

speed zones white strips of paint one-eighth mil Fometich, Patrolmen Jack Beaman, Paul Foster, Dan ? 
apart—are painted on highways throughout lowa. Foster and John Heaps, of the lowa Highway Patro 

Phe pilot times a vehicle through a speed zone with r 

a stop watch and translates time into miles per hours Their report, explaining the tests, checks, equations I 
by means of a chart. If a violator is observed, the etce., on which air detection procedures were based 

pilot radios to the cars below the description and is given here for the information of those who may . 
direction of travel of the violator, who is stopped and be interested in the technical aspects of air-to-ground 

irrested as he approaches one ol the parked patrol vehicle speed checks. t 

cars, 1 

Of the more than 5,000 violators apprehended in Air-to-Ground Vehicle Speed Checks [ 

this way, only six have pleaded not guilty in court and Starting in June, 1959, preparations were begun 

only one of these cases was lost by the patrol. In by the lowa Highway Patrol for making speed checks P 


\ ; 
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air of motor vehicles on the state’s primary 
(Later the method may be 


from the 
highway system possible. 
put into use on some bituminous and Portland con 
crete cement surfaced secondary roads.) — Previous 
uses Of air observation by the lowa Highway Patrol 
had been limited almost entirely to detecting such 
types of traffic violations as failing to stop at “stop” 
signs, passing in “no-passing” zones, and others wher 


speed violations were generally not perceptible. 


In order that it be possible to determine a motor 
vehicle’s speed from the air, some method of obtaining 
a time-distance Further 
consideration is that at least one of the factors must 


The most feasible choice was ne 


relationship is necessary. 


remain constant. 
cessarily the distance measurement on 
The eighth-mile, or 660 feet, was chosen, since it had 


the ground. 


been previously tried and proven in at least one othe: 
state and it appeared to be satislactory lor this state's 


highway system 


The time lactor then becomes the variable to be 
measured in determining the average speed of the 
vehicle as it travels through a measured eighth-mil 
distance. ‘This is accomplished by measuring the time 
interval, in seconds and tenths, that the vehicle r 
quires to traverse the 660 feet. 

The equation for the speed time-distance relation 


ship can be written: 


D 

I 
When the speed will be measured in miles per hour 
and time measured in seconds the relationship can 


be written thus: 


\ 1/8 
mph 
I 
3600 
\ 3600 
m } 
P 81 
150 or 
Vmph 
| I 
150 
Se¢ - 
Vmph 


where \ measured distance, 
of 660 feet 


seconds. 


calculated speed, D 


(eighth-mile) and T traverse time in 


Calculations can then be made on the basis of such 
an equation to determine an average speed in my 
over an eighth-mile course for given traverse times 


Table 3. 


in seconds and tenths as shown in 


\bout 100 eighth-mile intervals have been measured 
and marked throughout the state. Engineers of the 
lowa State Highway Commission have cooperated with 
the Iowa State Patrol by making the measurements 
and placing the markings at their present locations 
In every instance an attempt has been made to locate 
the markings on a straight, level and representativ 


portion of each highway. 
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lowa Highway Patrol pilots, Dan Foster, John 
Heaps and Paul Foster, accompanied the engineering 
survey party when the measurement and painting ol 
block markings were 
made The 
method used in placing cach marking perpendicular 
to the highway centerline was described to them at the 


the 12-inch by 48-inch white 


at the beginning and end of the zones. 


time. 


On July 30, 1959, test runs at speeds from 40 to 100 
to check an air observer's ability 
to accurately time a ground vehicle and determine 
its average speed maintained through a_ previously 
measured and marked space interval upon the high- 
way below. Table | gives the results of speeds cal- 
culated by the air-observer by timing and as contrasted 


mph were mac 


to ground speed measuring devices, including radar, 
electronic speed tape and the calibrated speedometer 
Patrol test vehic le. 


readings of the Highway 


Fable 2 gives the percentage dilferences of speeds 
measured by the test vehicle’s calibrated speedometer, 
electronic tape and radar as contrasted to the air-ob 
server's calculated speed based on seconds of time 
Fable 3. During timing trials later 
two air observers timed other vehicles, each with a 
Variations ol a tenth-second or less were 


(Tables | and 2 appear on p. 14.) 


lapse given in 


stop watch. 


consistent 
TABLE 3. TIME (SECONDS) AND SPEED (MPH) 


RELATIONSHIP OVER AN EIGHTH-MILE COURSE 
(660 FEET) 


(Secmmie} (mph) (Seconds) (rnph) 
1.0 112.50 6.6 68.18 
1.1 109.76 6.7 67.16 
1.2 107.14 6.8 66.18 
1.3 104.65 6.9 65.22 
4.4 102.27 7.0 64.29 
1.5 100.00 7.1 63.5 
1.6 97.83 1.2 62.50 
1.7 95.74 7.3 61.64 
1.8 93.75 7.4 60.81 
1.9 91.84 7.5 60.00 
5.0 90.00 7.6 59.21 
5.1 88.24 - fe 58.44 
5.2 86.54 7.8 57.69 
5.3 84.91 7.9 56.96 
5.4 $3.35 8.0 56.25 
5.5 81.82 8.1 55.56 
5.6 80.36 8.2 54.88 
5.7 78.95 8.3 54.22 
5.8 77.59 8.4 53.57 
5.9 76.27 8.5 52.94 
6.0 75.00 8.6 52.33 
6.1 73.77 8.7 51.74 
6.2 72.58 8.8 51.14 
6.3 71.43 8.9 50.56 
6.4 70.31 9.0 50.00 
6.5 69.23 * 
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TABLE 1. SPEED CALCULATION COMPARISONS 


Test Time* Aircraft Test Vehicle Electronic Radar 

Run Interval Calculated Speedometer Tape Rdg. Reading 
(No.) (sec.) Speed (mph) Rdg. (mph) (mph) (mph) | 
1 6.5 69.23 70.0 70.0 70.0 
2 6.5 69.23 70.0 70.0 70.0 
3 5.5 81.82 82.0 82.0 82.0 
| 11.2 40.18 40.0 40.5 40.5 
5 8.0 56.25 56.0 56.0 56.0 
6 5.5 81.82 82.0 82.0 82.0 
cf 4.5 100.00 100.0 100.0 101.0 


Timings were made using new, previously unused and 
checked, stop watches measuring time in seconds and 
tenths, recently purchased by the Patrol for this purpose. 


TABLE 2. DEVIATION IN MEASURED FROM 
CALCULATED SPEEDS IN PER CENT 


Test Calculated Speedometer Electronic Radar Average 

Run Av. Speed Test Vehicle Tape Reading Reading Change 

(No.) (Per Cent) (Per Cent) (Per Cent) (Percent) (Percent) 
1 0.0 +1.11 +1.11 +1.11 +-1.11 
2 0.0 +1.11 +1.11 +1.11 +1.11 
3 0.0 + 0.22 +-0.22 +-0.22 +-0.22 
4 0.0 0.45 0.80 0.80 0.68 
5 0.0 0.44 0.44 0.44 0.44 
6 0.0 +-0.22 +-0.22 +-0.22 + 0.22 
7 0.0 0.00 0.00 +-1.00 + 0.33 


Average 


Deviat’n 0.0 +-0.25 1.0.20 L 0.35 +0.27 


\ two per cent error would be a tenth-second in 
a five-second interval. Since a vehicle traversing a 660 
loot zone in five seconds would be traveling at an av- 
erage speed of 90 mph, the difference in speed calcu 
lated at a tenth-second plus or minus, would be from 
91.84 mph at 4.9 seconds to 88.24 at 5.1 seconds, on 
a dillerence of plus or minus 1.80 mph. 


\t an average speed of 70 mph the traverse time 
would be 6.4 seconds. A plus or minus in timing ol 
0.1 second would alter the calculated average speed 
by 1.10 mph, or about 1.6 per cent. Thus, the slowet 
speed, or conversely the greater the traverse time, the 
less effect a 0.1 second error in timing would have on 
the percentage discrepancy in this speed calculation. 


Based on tests made and subsequent calculations 
ol speed made throughout the day with air observers 
liming the same vehicle, the following conclusions 
can be made: 


I. It is possible to calculate average speeds of motor 
vehicles over an eighth-mile distance from an ob 
servation plane with an accuracy of one per cent in 
miles per hour. (See Table 2.) 


2. Indications are that individual vehicles will be 


calculated to be moving at a slower speed by the 
air-observation method than by other means ol speed 
measurements most commonly used. (See Table 1.) 


3. It is the opinion that a vehicle speed calculated 
on a time and space interval relationship, such as 
described, can determine actual ground speed with 
maximum accuracies. 
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66th Class at FBI National Academy 


Director J. Edgar Hoover has announced that 65 
olficers, representing law enforcement agencies in 
39 states and the District of Columbia, are enrolled 
in the 66th Session of the FBI National Academy 
which convened August 15, 1960. 

The National Academy—which observed its 25th 
Anniversary last July—is a tuition-lree training school 
for career members of the law enforcement prolfess:on 
Its curriculum includes 12 weeks of advanced instruc 
tion especially designed to qualify graduates as ad 
ministrators and instructors in their departments. 
All classes are held at the FBI training facilities in 
Washington, D. C., and on the U. S. Marine Corps 
Base at Quantico, Virginia. 

In commenting upon the opening of the 66th Ses 
sion, Mr. Hoover said, “We look forward to the se¢ 
ond quarter century of the National Academy with 
great enthusiasm. This training program and _ its 
3,878 graduates have more than fulfilled the high 
hopes which we held on July 29, 1935, when the First 
Session convened here in Washington. 

“Olficers who have attended the National Acad- 
emy these past 25 years have uly made their mark 
by helping to raise the standards of service and el 
ficiency throughout all levels of law enforcement 
municipal, county, state and Federal. Of the grad 
uates still active in our profession, more than 28 per 
cent today serve as executive heads of their agencies.” 


“That They May Live” 


\ new film on mouth-to-mouth resuscitation, pro 
duced at the. University of Saskatchewan College 
of Medicine under the medical supervision of Dr. 
\. B. Dobkin, Associate Professor of Anesthesia and 
internationally recognized for his research in the field 
of direct artificial respiration, has been released by 
Pyramid Film Producers, Ltd. 


One of the few motion pictures to successfully com 
bine expert instruction with an entertaining story, 
the film has been accorded highest honors in_ the 
general lield for non-theatrical films on salety by the 
National Committee on Films for Safety. It has also 
won the 1960 Blue Ribbon Award from the Ameri 
can Film Festival. 


\ 16 mm film in color and black and white, ré 
quiring 19 minutes showing time, “That They May 
Live” gives a detailed explanation of suffocation and 
rescue breathing, then moves to scenes showing wher 
such accidents commonly happen and the ensuing 


rescue through the use of mouth-to-mouth breathing 


In full color, 16 mm sound, 19-minute running 
time, price of the film is $185. The 27-minute vei 
sion, with group training sequence, is $250 in color, 
sound; B&W, sound is $125. For further information, 
write Pyramid Film Producers, Vancouver 14, B. ¢ 
United States address: 1636 N. Sierra Bonita Ave 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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HERE ARE SOME OF 
“THE TWENTIETH CENTURY” 





) PROGRAMS CURRENTLY 
5th AVAILABLE ON 16 MM FILM 
oo] HE MOVIES LEARN TO TALK” 

A nostalgic, historic program 
on. ut early movie-making 
CIDE RUN TO MURMANSK 
uc he most dangerous convoy 
V.W. II told by the men 
ad j ived it 
OF THE JET’ — 
Hts, tory of the transportation 


: 4 3 nest tha is mode 
in | “CRISIS eh. mercial ovation. 


HE FALL OF CHINA*— 


rps j AT MUNICH” mmunism's greatest triumph 
the Russian revolution— 
ree | jreatest defeat 
yes OERING 
3 as he really like—genius 
a madman? The man who 
ith / xted the Nazi Air Force 
itn OLAND ON A TIGHTROPE" — 
p enetrating look at life 
its } Poland today 
igh HE ADDICTED’’— 
hocking story of narcotics 
rst idiction in the United States. 
REVOLT IN HUNGARY"'— 
f the Hungarian uprising, 
ygled out from behind the 
id. n Curtain.”’ 
k MISSION: OUTER SPACE"’— 
1 hallenges his last frontier 


WOODROW WILSON-—THE 
IGHT FOR PEACE’’—His battle 








Ss The League of Nations.”* 
JET CARRIER" — 
id- ) mobile attack force 
HE TIMES OF 
CT IDY ROOSEVELT" — 
ps color, excitement and charm 
s. he Rough Rider 
PERON AND EVITA"— 
ve Argentine strong man’’—ond 
€ man who shared his power 
OCKNE OF NOTRE DAME” 
most colorful football 
| pach of all 
“MAN OF THE CENTURY’— 
a | e life of Winston Churchill 
ve j f J. Edgar Hoover 
=) i + yanization 
yr. | !ROSHIMA"™ 
events that led to dropping 
id he first atom bomb 
WAR IN SPAIN’ — 
ld inish Civil War. 
“FACE OF CRIME"— 
5 t muses and cures 
| DAY 1"° 
buildup for invasion 
AY |1''—The attack 
i *“THE RED SELL*’—Russian 
aganda at work—2 parts. 
y, * ENTER WITH CAUTION— 
a HE ATOMIC AGE"'— 
; Atomic radiation and its perils 
1. . sos iE NUREMB IALS""— 
T These are some of the dramatic and exciting shows on Rl pelgpes or becca Al 
| he award-winning television serie THE TWENTIETH a ° BRAIN WASHING"= 
I CENTURY presented each week on the CBS Television peered Communist psychological 
Ss * = “s, te niques 
Network by the Prudential Insurance Company of America. : MUSSOLINI"*— 
a va _ . ra 99 The rise and fall of a dictator. 
p Others include: “The Week That Shook The World, GANDHI" 
“ : sete 7 66 : . . . * TI ife and work of the great 
y Battle of the Bulge.” “Dirigible.” “Japan’s Changing Face, iitual and ‘pottites! debate: 
“ vr Th. Th; * 66 . ‘ “RIOT It ro 
dd Down Range,” “Patton and The Third Army,” “Rommel. Padeng Bede fl os 
( Prudential makes available to adult groups—on a free-loan "FE P THIRD. TERM TO 
o basis—16 mm motion-picture prints of these shows. PEARL rings omg man, the 
: + ° ° . , ° ° . e events, the decision to run 
r. To obtain a print of any of this season’s shows or any of > Ds > ‘ *Denotes special hour program, 
j or + or. sAePoeT y OAT >xys ] ¢ I Ul ( ¢ nN ] dad all others half hour. Films ore 
the past THE TWENTIETH CENTURY »-ograms, : os broadcast,"’ including 
4 . . nsurance message 
contact your local Prudential Agent or office. INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA ne ae 
Consult your local paper for 
time and station of 


“THE TWENTIETH CENTURY” 


Vhrough the able leadership and cooperation of Dr. 
Lou Radelet, our New York City Police Academy has 
been able to bring to the police of our various com 
munities within the city of New York meaningful 
Special courses in 


insights into local problems. 
Police-Community Relations for captains and high 
ranking officers of individual boroughs have been 
conducted, and this fall we are planning similar in 
struction for patrol sergeants on a local borough 
basis. ‘The many valuable contributions of the Na 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews in our drive 
toward professionalization are deeply appreciated. 


Particularly significant, I believe, was Dr. Rade 
let's delineation of the “real pro”—that is, the. em- 
bodiment ol 
standards that we in law enforcement aspire to through 
Technical competence alone 
will not achieve professional stature for our vocation 

the “real pro,” the policeman’s policeman, must 
have not only a technical competence but also prope 
motivation, attitude, a sense of justice, and sensitivity 
of the dignity and worth of all human beings, the 
brotherhood of man under the Fatherhood of God. 


personal qualities and performance 


professional growth. 


While we may deplore the what’s-in-it-lor-me ap 
proach, we must recognize that there is a great deal of 
benelit in the achievement of professionalization for 
all who are engaged in or concerned with law en 
forcement. The achievement of professional status 
offers a boon to the individual officer in that it in 
creases his status in the community and ultimately his 
Likewise, th« 
police supervisor will benelit, for his problems with 


wages will reflect his social standing. 


his men will be minimized and he will be able to 
carry out his duties more effectively. The police ad 
ministrator will discover he has a better functioning 


department and he will merit greater public appreci 
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Technical Competence Is Not Enough 


“She Policeman 
ys a Professoual 


By ROBERT R. J. GALLATI 
Deputy Chief Inspector, Commanding the 
New York City Police Academy 
New York 13, New York 





These remarks on “professionalism” were presented 
by the author at the recent Institute on Police-Com 
munity Relations, Northeastern Division, National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, at Annapolis 
Md. Mr. Gallati, who ts chairman of the IACP 
Committee on Police Education and Training, pai 
ticipated in a program session at which Dr. Lou Rad 
elet also spoke on “The Idea of Professionalism.” 
ation and support. His task will be less onerous and 
his prestige will be enhanced Finally, the public 
will be the beneficiary of more edilying law enlorce 
ment. And as public 
creases, concomitantly there will be greater assistance 


respect for the police in 
extended by the public, creating a chain reaction 
resulting in ever-increasing law enforcement elfective- 
ness. ‘That this is not an idle dream is conclusively 
demonstrated by the history, experience and develop 
ment of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 


Phere are those, both within and without the police 
departments, who scoff at the idea of a police force 
being called “professional.” Some, who do not scolf, 
are astonished at the thought. The police, to them, 
are a part of the landscape—a necessary evil, if they 
think about them at all. But the concept of the 
occupation of policeman as being on a par with doe 
tors, lawyers, clergymen—this induces in some a stare 


ol astonishment! 


There is no reason why this should be so. If we 
look searchingly at all these prolessions and at th 
police vocation, we will tind many points in common. 
Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, once wrote 
“We trust our health to the physician, our fortune and 
sometimes our life and reputation to the lawyer and 
attorney. Such contlidence could not be salely  ré 


posed in people of a very mean or low condition 


How often are the lives and health and reputation 
and many other precious things entrusted by th 
public to the policeman, as a matter of course, with 
no thought as to the implications by anybody, least 
of all the policeman! 


Dr. Radelet quoted Maritain: “a person is a bea 
er of values.”” This is eminently true. But, | would 
like to add that a policeman is not only a bearer ol 


values, ie is a preserve) of values. 
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SPRAY... 





Inked Impression 
ID Spray Impression 
Note clarity, accuracy 
easy comparison with 
inked impression 


Here’s the answer to the problem of making fast, accurate 
recovery of latent fingerprints for simplified matching to 
inked impressions! 


MYDIS “ID” Latent Fingerprint Spray—recommended by 
leading criminologists—brings out well-defined latent prints 
in a fraction of the time needed to do a less effective job by 
brushing and dusting! 


Just a ONE-SECOND BURST of “ID”, directed to a suspected 
area on all surfaces—captures and fixes the print for easy 
lifting and later identification! Even vigorous brushing can- 
not disturb the tough, recovered impression. 





Completely equipped 
MYDIS Fingerprint 
Kit only 


$19.95 


Items may be purchased 
separately. 













ID 
, the New, Modern, 


LATENT FINGERPRINT 


*Patent Pending 
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\ ‘Stent Fingerprint spror f 
: * — -— 


Dusted and brushed Im 
pression. Loss of detail 
and muddy appearance 
are characteristic 


The Bonora method of fixing latent fingerprints with “ID” 
assures unquestioned accuracy—ridges, islands, bifurcations, 
deltas, pores and type lines stand out with unequalled 
clarity. 


Too, only original, exclusive “ID” allows as many as six 
perfect lifts from one latent impression, eliminates loss of 
detail, will not smudge and relieves the fingerprint expert 
of the tedious, time-consuming work of dusting and brushing. 


“ID” gives you these outstanding advantages... 
® more accurate recovery ability 

@ faster, easier, cleaner application 

@ greater versatility 


® maximum economy 


You have a choice of five colors in MYDIS “ID’—luminous 
silver, black, red, gold and conper—to provide complete 
versatility of application on all surfaces. 


Be sure you specify MYDIS “ID” to increase the efficiency of 
your police and criminal investigation departments. 


MYDIS “ID” is sold on a money-back guarantee. For free, 
detailed information on the Bonora Technique, “ID” aerosol 
spray and complete fingerprint equipment— without obliga- 
tion—write now to 






Corp. 


Dept. C, P. O. Box 300, Wantagh, New York 









In one of our great morning newspapers there has 
been conducted lor some time a discussion of Ameri 
ca’s National Purpose. The participants agreed that 
we live in a world dominated by greed and material 
ism. In the tone of these articles, it would appen 
that many of us in this nation have lost our beliel in 
the American dream, or at least have despaired ol 
living our lives in accordance with these ideals. We 
seem to live according to the tenets of materialism. 
Yet in our hearts we cherish our valucs—our beliel 
in the American ideals of life. 


Phe American people therefor demand that there 
be a force, a group olf men, who will steadfastly pre- 
It is demanded that this group 
live according to those values, in a world dominated 


serve those values. 


by greed. This group is punished severely for vio 
lating tenets that most others refuse to live by. We 
need only recall recent: revelations in) almost all 
branches of business and political activity to indicate 
that this is true. 
caught between the grinding millstones of the needs 


In a sense, this group of men is 


ol their vocation and the pressures of their communi 
Lies. 


Thus, most communities place great contidence and 
great responsibility upon their police. At the same 
time law enforcement constitutes a large and neg 
lected area of government. Police are so omnipresent. 
so much a part of the fabric of daily life, that there is 
a tendency on the part of the public to forget the 
tremendous responsibility reposed in them. 


Modern government is unthinkable without legis 
lation—a growing body of explicit, man-made rules 
by which an individual can live in peace without dis 
turbing his neighbor; where his rights, his freedoms. 
can be respected and protected. 


Government is a steering, a control, a restraint, i 
vou will, exercised over people living in a community. 
No organization can function without some pattern 
of control. This is true whenever and wherever men 
have attempted to work together through organiza 
tion. It was as true in ancient times when the Greeks 
fashioned the “vengelul” ships that were to return the 
beautiful Helen to her people, as it is true today in 
our present era of clamorous traffic and undiluted 
sel-expression. 


Burke, the Irish orator, once said, “Society cannot 
exist unless a controlling power upon will and appe- 
tite be placed somewhere, and the less of it there is 
within, the more there must be without.” 


In our system of government (and this is an es 
sential distinction between our democracy and the 
form of government of those who seck to destroy us) 
this control is exercised with the consent of thos 
governed. 


However, man-made rules are comparatively useless 
unless tools are forged to implement them. How 
futile to attempt to control an organization or direct 
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or protect the people without an organized, profes 
sional body of persons who can provide this implemen 
tation of the law—to whom can be entrusted that 
difficult, complex, thankless but indispensable task 
of enforcing responsibilitics and protecting rights 


This task embraces much more than issuing sum 
monses, making arrests, regulating traffic. The an 
cient thinker whom St. Thomas Aquinas named “The 
Philosopher” wrote many years ago, “In all well-reg 
ulated governments there is nothing which should 
be more zealously maintained than the spirit of obed- 
ience to the law; more especially ino small matters, 
lor transgression creeps in unperceived and at last 
ruins the state just as the constant recurrence of small 
expenses in time eats up a fortune. Phe expens 
does not take place all at once, and, therefore, is not 
observed: the mind is deceived . 


It is certainly true, as the National Occupation 
Council has observed, ““Uhe entire governmental 
structure is built upon a foundation of law and ordet 
which, in turn, is entirely dependent upon ellicrent 
and honest police administration.’ 


Phe police vocation, then, has a deep and abiding 


significance. Policemen, as a daily routine, are called 
upon to perform many of the techniques and. skills 
of professional disciplines. “Their work cuts across 
and through whole segments of human living lo 
the girl victim of an assault, the policeman is th 


sane and soothing link to clean reality; to her he is 
doctor, psychologist and parent until help comes 
He is the one trustworthy human being in the dreary 
waste in which she finds hersell. 


In court, thes next morning, very often the olfices 
assumes the role of a prosecuting attorney, because 
the District Attorney is busy. He marshals the evi 


he complaint, pre 


dence, directs the drawing up ol 
sents the witnesses in correct order. Sometimes duripve 
the arraignment, the judge will halt) proceedings 
ask the officer into his chambers and put the matte 


up to him: What should be done with this case? 


\t recess, the mother of the defendant may come to 
him and ask him to define the rights of her son. So 
the policeman in his time is called upon to play mam 
roles. Only his competence and the exigencies of 
time limit the effectiveness of these roles. Gradually, 
with great effort, the policeman’s competence is being 
increased, 


The policeman’s dedication to an ideal of public 
service has always been apparent but the dilficulties 
of living a dedicated life in the midst of our national 
urge for softness and case of living has made dedi 
cation somewhat of an anachronism, in a sensé Phere 
has been little realization of the policeman’s diffi 
culties and needs; little actual support for his aspit 
ations. As a result, in rare instances, there has com 


to some policemen that “point of pain or tedium, 


(Please turn to page 20) 
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* THE 
POLICE 
a, . PYTHON: 


: : Finest compliment your equipment can have: Hold 
_— .807 Magnum power in your hand, thumbstroke the 
= wide spur hammer, look at the Royal Blue finish— 
: this is Python, mister, the finest handgun ever made. 
But hold on—that 4” barrel says that gam this is a 
new, all-around version of the world- famous 
handgun! It’s the Police Python, ideal for po- 
| lice work as well as on-range and off-duty pleasure 
-_ —with either .357 or the ever-popular .38 
Special ammo. You get the same fine r 

| 

| 





accuracy and car-stopping power in 
i a versatile 4" barrel. And just as in 
: every Python, you have handhoned } 
-_ contact parts, flawless ac- 
| tion, and a heavier bar- 
. rel with a ventilated 
: ribto keep heat waves 
away from the sights. 
Your first few shots 
will tell you why the 
Python is accepted as 
the fastest, most ac- 
curate and best-looking 
handgun you can own. See it 
— at your Colt registered dealer, 
4" Police Python, $93.90 with 
affidavit. 
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(Continued from page 18) 


that “breaking point,” that instant of potential sur- 
render to the forces that beset our lives. 


It is to the credit of most members of police forces 
throughout the country that they have remained stead- 
fast in the face of indifference and resentment. They 
have borne the brunt of attacks against a well-ordered 
society. These attacks are often brilliantly organized. 
“. .. As man is the most noble of animals if he is 
perfect in virtue, so he is the lowest of all if he be 
severed from law and justice.” 


Police have come a long way on the road to proles- 
sionalization. ‘There is still an arduous path ahead, 
but surely the idea of a_ professional police force 
should not come as a shock to anyone. 


We have all known simple doctors, attorneys, cler- 
gymen, teachers, who are clearly set apart from others 
and to whom the title “professional” is applied with- 
out a second thought. These are the men whom my 
distinguished friend who preceded me called the “real 
pros.” This is true in police departments. There are 
men who are dismissed with the phrase, “he would not 
make a patch in a cop’s pants.” And, there are the 
many others—the “real policemen’”—the “real pros.” 


As we have said, the things that set these men apart 
are not, solely, the external features of their profes 
sion, but the goals and reasons and_ beliefs which 
they hold. 


The police vocation is charged with the indispens- 
able task, the necessarily knowledgeful and_ skillful 
task of exercising authority in a democratic society. 


If this is to be exercised well, it must be done by 
officers who are broadly educated, bound to others 
of their kind in a common discipline, dedicated to 
an ideal of public service. In a word or two, this task 
must be performed by a professional man—a_proles 
sional policeman. 


Professionalization is not to be had for the asking. 
it is not an easily reached objective. We must have 
public support for our aims and aspirations and we 
must ourselves be determined to achieve our aims. 
Continual professional development, continually im 
proving performance and swift progress in the right 
direction are essential to the ultimate realization of 
professional status. When the status is fully achieved 
it will be difficult to point out exactly where, in point 
of time, it ceased to be a goal being sought after and 
where it became a reality. 


May you and I never have cause to regret that our 
contributions to the ultimate attainment of police 
professionalization were less. than that which out 
character and talents permitted us. To return to 
the theme so eloquently enunciated by Dr. Radelet, 
may the personal qualities and standards of perfor- 
mance of all whom we inspire earn the distinction 
of being characterized by the term “real pro.” 
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More About Canines 


(The May, 1960 issue of The Police Chiet featured 
an article naming departments now having canine 
corps in operation and opinion of various police ad 
ministrators on advisability and effectiveness of dogs 
in police work. This column augments information 
contained in that issue.) 


Offers German Shepherd Pups to Police 

Mrs. Walter W. Wilson, of New Jersey and Ver 
mont, writes: “During the last week in August my 
pedigreed German Shepherd expects a litter of pups 
If she has more than two, I would like to make a 
gilt of the others to a police department that can 
utilize them in a canine corps. The pups would 
have their preliminary shots and I am willing to 
follow such procedures as might be outlined by the 
department using the dogs. I do not wish to sell the 
animals, as I feel their background should be used 
to the best advantage.” 

Any department wishing to augment their present 
canine corps, or to organize a corps, May contact 
Mrs. Walter W. Wilson, 78 Venus Drive, Closter, 
New Jersey. 


New York City, New York 

Police Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy writes: 
“IT note that the copy deadline for requested comments 
on police dogs has long since passed. However, for 
your information this department used dogs on patrol 
between 1906 and 1951 when the practice was dis 
continued. 

“We are periodically reviewing the desirability of 
re-establishing a dog patrol and are watching with 
close interest the use of such patrols in other cities 
However, we are not quite convinced that they would 
add to our effectiveness in policing the city.” 


Stockton, California 

Early this year Chief Jack O'Keefe assigned 14 
trained police dogs and their officer-masters to_ the 
new canine corps. 
two addional dogs were acquired for training. 

Commenting on their value, Chief O'Keefe says, 
“One thing I am certain of is that none of my men 
will be attacked by hoodlums. 
eral times in the past. Thugs have a healthy respect 


Initial results were so satisfactory, 


They have been sev 


for police dogs. This protection in itself justifies 
our use of dogs.” 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
The Fairmount Park police in Philadelphia is using 
an 8-dog canine corps, all trained to work with two, 
and sometimes three, masters. The dogs began active 
service May 30th, and are assigned to the midnight to 
Superintendent Francis G. 
Deegan, of the Park Police, hopes to add eight more 


8 a.m. tour of duty. 


dogs to the corps and to have patrol cars equipped 
with a special platform for the dogs so that they may 
spring from the car instantly upon order of the offices 
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CHARLES C THOMAS 


By Robert C. Bensing and Oliver Schroeder, Jr., both 
of Western Reserve Univ. A _ study in depth of an 
ancient crime in a modern setting. The community 
under the microscope—Greater Cleveland. The time 
period—seven years. Number of homicides—662. 
What human incidents lead to killings? What social 
environments breed homicides? This book answers 
your thousand and one questions on the legal and 
social facts of homicide. Photographs, maps, tables, 
and graphs present the raw facts of murder in a 
typical northern, urban, industrial area. 


By S. J. Curtis, The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit. As 
one reader so aptly put it—‘“MODERN RETAIL SE- 
CURITY is the first really new idea for increasing 
store profits since the innovation of self-service.” It 
fairly crackles with creative ideas for career men and 
women in public and private law enforcement. Eighty 
eight actual case histories from the files of retail 
stores across the country illustrate some of the prob 
lems of store theft. Includes a detailed description 
of just how to set up and operate a security organiza- 
tion with complete job descriptions for each staff 
member. 


By Beryl Langford, Michigan State Univ.; Robert 
Sheehan, Northeastern Univ.; Thomas F. Lobkovich, 
General Motors Corp.; and Paul J. Watson, U. S. 
Treasury Dept. Whether a police officer stops John 
Q. Public or the Dillinger of the day, he has a dis- 
tinct advantage if he follows the basic principles 
presented here. Every detail has been included so 
that the officer will be confronted by no situation 
with which he is not thoroughly familiar through 
training. Approximately sixty police officers lose 
their lives each year in the performance of duty. 
The authors believe that this book will be a worth- 
while endeavor if it is influential in saving the life 
of just one police officer. That police officer might 
be you. 


By James J. Reinhardt, Univ. Nebraska. Few Ameri- 
cans have forgotten Charles Starkweather’s murder- 
ous trail of eleven victims sacrificed in the short 
period from December 1, 1957, to January 29, 1958. 
What makes the difference between a useful citizen 
and a murderer? To answer this question Professor 


Reinhardt explored every facet of this strangely 
marked personality. The unrealistic nature of Stark- 
weather’s thinking about himself and the world around 
him shed new light on the complex problems facing 
those who deal day after day with the potential killer 
in modern society. (Police Science Series) 





By Clifford L. Scott and Bill Garrett, both of Military 
Police Corps, United States Army. Colonel Scott of- 
fers no mysterious formula for the discovery of leaders 
—ne panacea for their development. What he does 
offer is a neat package of leadership principles in one 
small, easy-to-read, comfortable book. There are no 
involved charts to confuse. No statistical mumbo- 
jumbo. No “do this or do that” directions either. 
This is an overview of the principles and practices of 
leadership as they pertain to the patrolman, sergeant, 
lieutenant, captain, inspector, and chief. (Police Sci- 
cuce Series) 
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“Booked for 
Safekeeping 


Eighteen New Orleans policemen became movie 





actors last spring to put realism into a training film 
designed to help law enforcement officers with one 
of their most difficult and unwelcome duties—the 
handling of the mentally disturbed. 


Entitled “Booked lor Safekeeping,” the film demon 
strates methods ol handling violent or potentially 
violent patients without resorting to weapons and 
yet with a minimum olf risk to the officers involved. 
Photographed in) crowded streets, jails, tenements 
and railway stations, it shows how these patients can 
be dealt with safely despite the time pressures and 
less than ideal conditions veteran policemen have 
come to expect as the normal atmosphere for thei 
work. 


Playing the star role in the film is Lucien Cutrera, 
whose regular assignment is Captain of the Ist Police 
District, which includes New Orleans’ famous French 
Quarter. 
realism to the production, Captain Cutrera had talk- 


\ few months before he was selected to give 


ed a gun away [rom a psychotic young woman who 
had shot her mother and then threatened other 
policemen who tried to take her into custody. 


Patrolman Paul Oestringer, also a featured player, 
has worked for several years with psychiatrists as 
signed to the House of Detention and has developed a 
particular knack for handling mental patients with 
a minimum ol restraints. 


The size of the police problem with which the 
film deals is suggested by some statistics quoted by 
Captain Harold Theard, warden of the New Orleans 
House of Detention, who served both as a technical 
advisor and an actor. Last year 583 prisoners booked 
at the city’s six district stations displayed behavior 
of such a nature that they were transferred to the 
House of Detention for safekeeping pending examina 
tion by a psychiatrist. OF these, 421 were eventually 
transferred to some psychiatric institution. Colonel 
Provosty A. Dayries, then superintendent of police, 
estimated that his men handled on their own and di 
rected to medical treatment through their families 
several times this number of individuals apprehended 
in less serious mental states 


Figures similar to these in proportion to population 
can be duplicated in most police jurisdictions through- 
out the country. New Orleans was chosen as the film's 
location because its Police Academy has made a nota 
ble effort to help police handle disturbed people with 
a minimum of physical or mental shock to patients 
and a maximum of salety for the officers 
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New Orleans started its classes six years ago at the 


suggestion of Dr. Lloyd W. Rowland, executive di 
rector of the Louisiana Association for Mental Health 
His organization underwrote the cost of having th 
course of study developed under the direction ol 
psychiatrists. “The first instructor was Dr. Robert .\ 
Matthews, then Chiel of Psychiatry at Louisiana Stat 
University’s School of Medicine. Later Drs. Matthews 
and Rowland pooled their experience in working with 
the New Orleans police to write the widely used 
traintpg manual, How to Recognize and Handle Al 
normal People, now distributed through the National 
Association for Mental Health and its state and local 
alfiliates. 


Phe new film, like Drs. Rowland and Matthews 
training guide, has been developed as a Louisiana 
Mental Health Association project on which the New 
Orleans police have worked with psychiatric advisors 
drawn from the city’s most experienced medical stalts 
Costs of actual production were underwritten by the 
National Institute of Mental Health, a division of the 
U.S. Public Health Service, whose staff members are 
helping to foster police tainit 


g programs similar to 


~ 


the one in New Orleans on a national seale. 


Commenting upon the importance of this unde 
taking, Dr. Harold Hildreth of the Institute's stall 
said: 


“A large proportion of all people who suller from 
serious mental disturbances are apprehended by the 
police. The way they are handled during this critical 
period can have a far more important influence on 
their chances of recovery than is realized by the av 
rage layman. ‘This is an aspect of our care of th 
mentally disturbed that has generally been neglected 


and we've got to do more about it.” 


Before general distribution of the film, Dr. Row 


land and his associates are test-screenit the film 


; 
1g 


with representative groups of policemen across the 
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Winchester-Western components on the range 
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Winchester and Western Factory Loads when on duty 


Handloading ammunition cuts practice costs 


bone deep. Use precision-made Winchester- 


Western components and assure yourself of 


an extra measure of high score accuracy. The 
reason is simple. All Winchester-Western 
components — powder, cases, primers and 
bullets—are identical in every respect with 
those used in Winchester and Western fac- 


tory loads. And that means just one thing: 


You get the finest quality, most accurate 
handloads possible. 

But when on duty, we strongly urge you to 
load with Winchester and Western factory 
loads. Exhaustive tests of every new batch 
assure protection which every law enforce- 
ment officer needs and deserves. They'll 
never let you down in a tough spot; we’ve 


made sure of that. 














country and are developing a practical discussion 
guide. Criticism and suggestions for improving the 
film will be incorporated in the final version, which 
is expected to be ready for distribution about De- 
cember 1. 

The film is being produced by George C. Stony 
\ssociates, Inc., 322 East 44th Street, New York 17, 


. Ki. 





Comprisimg a “panel of critics” the above group was 
photographed at [ACP Headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., recently during a discussion following viewing 
of the film “Booked for Safekeeping.” Standing, 
l. to v., are Dr. Lloyd W. Rowland, Louisiana Asso- 
clation of Mental Health; Lt. Joseph H. Murry, Sr., 
New Orleans Police Department; Captain Riley Stew- 
art, Kalamazoo, Mich., Police Department; Captain 
Lucien Cutrera, New Orleans Police Department; 
Chief Bernard C. Brannon, Kansas City, Mo., Police 
Department; Gordon Kern, Bismarck, N. D., Police 
Department; Captain Oak K. Burger, Los Angeles, 
Calif., Police Department; and Dr. H. M. Ilildreth, 
National Institute of Mental Health. Seated is L[ACP’s 
Executive Secretary, Chief Leroy E. Wike. Other test 
screenings are scheduled to make the final prints of 
the film as valid as possible from both the medical 
and police standpoint. 


Seattle Seeks a Chief of Police 


Chicl Harry ]. Lawrence is retiring from active 
service in the Seattle, Washington, Police Department, 
effective January 1, 1961. He has headed the depart 
ment for the past eight years. 


Phe City of Seattle has been conducting a nation- 
wide search for applicants and is giving written exam- 
ination to candidates this month. Oral interviews 
and conlidential investigations will follow for those 
satisfactorily completing the written test. 


Mayor Gordon S$. Clinton has named a 5-man 
Police Advisory Commission to serve as examining 
board and select the best qualified among the eligible 
candidates, two of whom are chiefs from the Midwest 
—~Chief Bernard C. Brannon, of Kansas City, Mo., 
and Chief Stanley R. Schrotel, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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International Road Safety Conference 


Delegates from 13 member and associated countries 
of the Organization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion met to discuss scientific research into road satety 
at Langley, Buckinghamshire, England, July 12-15. 
Sir William Glanville, United Kingdom Director ol 
Road Research, was chairman of the meeting, which 
was held under the auspices of the European Pro 
ductivity Agency of the OEEC. In addition to the 
Uniied Kingdom and the United States, countries rep 
resented were Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, 
France, Greece, Italy, Norway, the Netherlands, Swe 
den and Switzerland. 


Phe international group recommended: 


I. ‘Phat an international body be set up to fLostei 
road safety research; that it be responsible for coordi 
nating the research effort of the various countries 
concerned; that it foster interchange of road research 
information; and that it recommend new researches 
on problems whose solution requires or would profit 
from international cooperation; 


2. That each country set up a national committe 
for road safety research which would, additionally, 
provide a link with the proposed international body; 


3. ‘That a consultative panel of experts be lormed to 
considen steps necessary to carry out the two recom 
mendations above; 


1. That an international meeting be called within 
twelve months to consider progress made. 


Emphasizing that the new international research 
body would not take over the work of the number ol 
broadly based international organizations responsible 
for the discussion of road safety in the wide sense but 
would cooperate closely with these, Sir William Glan 
ville said, the main concern would be with research, 
with the advancement of knowledge. 


Without attempting to cover the whole field, the 
meeting discussed a number of research projects which 
would benefit from international cooperation. Sev 
eral of these are already being investigated, it was 
pointed out, but much more coordination of effort 
was held to be desirable. Examples of such projects 
mentioned are: 

Il. Priority rules for vehicles meeting at intersec 
lions; 


2. Othe aspects ol road-user behavior; 


3. Road furniture (lamp standards, sign posts, 
etc.); 


I. Comparison of results of accident investigation 
teams in various countries. 


5. Examination of accident data on the effective 
ness of seat belts and harnesses, and similar informa 
tion on helmets for motorcyclists; 


6. Effects of speed limits on accidents, particularly 
in towns; and 


7. Effect of alcohol and drugs. 
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SEARCH Latent Finger Print Powder 


A NEW LATENT SPRAY POWDER! SURPASSES THE 
BOTTLE AND BRUSH METHOD 


Press the valve button and spray any area or 
object. Quicker, cleaner and better than the 
old method. Clue-Spray brings out the latent 


prints which can be lifted or photographed. 


ALL GRADES OF POWDERS ARE PHOTOGENIC. NO FILTERS ARE NEEDED. 


BUY SEPARATELY OR IN 
KITS WITH LATENT SWEEP- 
ER BRUSHES AND LIFTERS. 


PRICES: Put up in 6-oz. aero- 
sol Spray Cans 


$4.75 per large 6-oz. can 





B-1 CLUE-SPRAY BLACK POWDER FOR LIGHT SURFACES Use on papers, magazines, labels, cardboard, 
painted wood, tissue paper, etc. 
B-2 CLUE-SPRAY SILVER POWDER .FOR DARK SURFACES Window glass, tumblers, china, enamel file 
cabinets, copper, steel, tin cans & drums. 
B-3 CLUE-SPRAY WHITE POWDER FOR DARK SURFACES Transparent surfaces, tumblers, bakelite, black 
plastic, dark filing cabinets. 
B-4 CLUE-SPRAY GOLD POWDER FOR LIGHT SURFACES Transparent glass & plastics, china, aluminum 
& tin articles, cellophane. 
B-5 CLUE-SPRAY RED POWDER FOR LIGHT SURFACES Use on white writing paper, cardboard contain- 
ers, decalcomanias, bottles, curved surfaces. 
B-6 CLUE-SPRAY SAFECRACKER POWDER ..FOR METALS Excellent for safes, lockers, gun metals. 
B-7 CLUE-SPRAY COPPER POWDER For unpainted aluminum & tin surfaces. 
B-8 CLUE-SPRAY YELLOW POWDER For chinaware and marble. 
B-14 FLUORESCENT CLUE-SPRAY LATENT POWDER Price per 6 oz. aerosol can $5.25 
Latent finger prints can be spotted quickly with this ultraviolet reacting finger powder. This is a dual 
purpose powder which can be used with or without a black light. Fluorescent color is bright green, the 


most photogenic color in the ultraviolet spectrum. 


B-20 CLUE SPRAY LATENT PRINT SWEEPER, price $2.25. This is a necessary special brush, 33” wide, 14” length 
hair, made especially for CLUE-SPRAY powders. After a surface or object is sprayed with Clue-Spray 
Powder, this sweeper intensifies the ridge lines and clears away excess powder. 


SIR CHINE 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 


















The Man of Three Cities 


phudy Kavauaugh 
Formally Retiree 


For the second time in his 52-year police career, 
Andrew J. Kavanaugh, 21st President of LACP (1955 
36), has formally retired from active work. It does 
not necessarily mean, however, that the 76-year-old 
police administrator will remain inactive, and The 
Police Chief anticipates that it will be announcing 
his appointment to another position belore long. 





\ testimonial banquet was held in) Wilmington, 
Delaware, July 12, to pay wibute to Andy's accom 
plishments during the past 22 years as Superintendent 
of the Wilmington Department of Public Salety. 
Some 100 judges, attorneys, clergymen, state and city 
officials, members of the Wilmington police and fire 
bureaus, and many police officials from other cities 
joined in the occasion. “The esteem and allection with 
which he was regarded by both intimate friends and 
those who knew him only in his official capacity were 
best summarized by the remarks made by the princi 
pal speaker of the evening, Municipal Court Judg« 
Phomas Herlihy, Jr. “In my 25 years of association 
with policemen,” Judge Herlihy said, “I believe 1 
have some background for the fixing of standards 
to evaluate a policeman. First of all, I think he 
should be a person of sound religious convictions, 
and then he should possess a devotion to duty, an 
appreciation ol detail, a strong sense ol objectivity 
where justice is to be done, determination to do a 


good job, and to be courageous. 


“These are among the essential requirements. — It 
is my opinion that Andrew J. Kavanaugh possesses 
all these characteristics, but he has also one more 
characteristic which is important—a_ willingness to 
learn new methods and to improve himscll in- his 
chosen occupation. ‘This last statement is fully sub 
stantiated by the position he has achieved in’ police 
work, not only on a local basis, but on a national and 


international basis.” 


Superintendent: Kavanaugh, in acknowledging the 
loyalty and friendship extended to him over the 
years and tangibly expressed by the gilts presented 
to him, concluded with these words: “Once more you 
have conlirmed what vou often hear me say, ‘With 
the help ol God and a couple of policemen and 
firemen, you can accomplish almost anything.” Carry 
ou—and may I leave this thought with you. Do not 
break faith with those who trust in you.’ 


Phe saga of Andy Kavanaugh can never be forgot 
ten by police officials and members of IACP in the 
1950's. 


Pursuing objectives which would raise law 
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enforcement standards and championing methods and 


techniques for police taining and procedures, he was 
never deterred by ‘status quo” or opposition—som« 
times formidable—lrom those proliting from criminal 
activities. 


He was born in County Wextord, Ireland, on April 
1, 1884. At the age of 16 he came to Rocheste 
New York, to join a brother and sister. There li 
learned the carpentry trade and completed his high 
school education. He then was employed by the 
Eastman Kodak Company and the Bausch and Lomb 
Optical Company, and in his off-duty time took an 
active interest in baseball, basketball, boxing, track, 
and bicycle racing. In playing league games, he bi 
came acquainted with the Rochester police teams 
In 1908 he took a competitive police examination 
and was appointed a patrolman. Five years later lx 
married Isabelle Keenan, a native of Rochester. They 
had four children, Andrew J., Jv., Gerard, John and 
Jean. John, an FBI agent, died in 1950 at the age 


of 32. 


In the Rochester Police Department he set up 
the first training school for police recruits and was 
in command of the training program until his pro- 
motion to Chief of Police in 1927—the first Rochestet 
police chief to be selected from the ranks A yeal 
later he was instrumental in organizing the New York 
Zone Training School system, under which 20 zone 
training schools were operated in the state. “This was 
one of the first notable efforts to make intensive in 
struction available to police recruits on other than a 


local basis. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: Provides the 
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1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 
ton, woven for long wear. 

2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 

light and washing 

3 High thread count for luster and OKs 
superior appearance 

4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 

exceed 1%) for permanent fit 

Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 

of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 

won the favor of policemen all over the country. 

WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Los Angeles 
12 S. 12th Street 300 W. Adams Street 915 Olive Street 819 Santee Street 



















Your [ACP 


Field Service Division 
OFFERS YOU SKILLED ASSISTANCE IN: 


ADMINISTRATION — we will study your departmental organization and administration, and directly 
} assist you and your staff to improve and strengthen it. 

| METHODS — maximum use of the best available equipment and methods will give you greater efficiency 
at lower cost. 


TRAINING — we will train your personnel — administrative, technical, operational—to do the best 


possible job with the resources you have. 


WE CAN ASSIST YOU with your special problems in traffic, 


records, beat layouts, assignment of personnel, recruiting, etc. The 
Field Service Division of the IACP exists to serve you and your 
department according to your needs — with a program of assistance 
to fit your special departmental requirements and your budget. 


CALL ON US at 910 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Our telephone number is REpublic 7-7860. 









In 195 
York State Association of Chiefs of Police and two 
years later was advanced to the presidency. 


he was elected vice president ol the New 


Following his selection to serve as vice president 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
he was elected its President in 1935. In that year 
he was called upon by Director J. Edgar Hoovei 
to serve in an advisory capacity in establishing the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation’s National Police 
Academy. During his incumbency he laid the ground- 
work for establishing the IACP as a_ professional, 
rather than a fraternal, organization and secured a 
grant from the Spellman Fund to operate a Chicago 
olfice of the Association. He also secured support 
from the Automobile Manufacturers’ Association to 
establish the LACP Traffic Division (later known as 
the IACP Safety Division and now its Ficld Service 
Division) at Northwestern University in Evanston, IIL. 


In 1937 he and Donald S. Leonard, of Detroit, 
Michigan, then a vice president of LACP, were instru 
mental in drafting the constitution and rules of the 
Association, still the basic model for IACP opera 
tions, and battled for their adoption at the 44th An- 
nual Conference held in Baltimore that year. This 
set up a permanent IACP Headquarters under the 
direction of Executive Vice President William P. 
Rutledge, of Detroit and Wyandotte, Mich., until an 
executive secretary, Edward J. Kelly of Providence, 
R. 1., was appointed in 1940. 


His efforts on behalf of [ACP and all law enlorce 
ment during these years are innumerable and include 
the [ACP uniform crime reporting and records project, 
encouragement of police training schools through util- 
ization of funds made available under the George 
Deen Act, serving on various committees of the As- 
sociation running the gamut of all phases of police 
work, actively participating in and guiding decisions 
of the Association’s Executive Committee, and his 
most recent assignment, serving on the committee 
to promulgate the [ACP Canons of Police Ethics. 


During these years, he gained national and inte 
national recognition for his fearless attacks on gamb- 
ling syndicates, his continual advocation of federal 
legislation abolishing interstate transmission of gamb 
ling information, and his unceasing search for better 
methods to provide the public with efficient law en 
forcement. In 1932 the Carl Schurr Memorial Foun 
dation selected him as the country’s outstanding police 
officer and sent him to Germany to study police meth 
ods in that country, particularly in the application ol 
science to criminal investigation. After completing 
his studies in Germany, a group of citizens in Roches 
ter financed a similar study of police methods in 
England, France and Italy. 


On January 4, 1934, he brought to a close his police 
career in Rochester, retiring from active service to 
accept a position with the NRA. When NRA op 
erations were discontinued in 1935, he was olfered a 
one-year contract to serve as Director of Public Safety 
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in the city of Miami, Florida. He remained in that 
post two years, putting into effect many procedures to 
improve the department's operations. With defeat of 
the Reformist party in the 1937 municipal clec tion, the 
new city council abolished the office of public salety 
director because of measures which had aroused thi 
enmity of some political and gambling interests 


From Miami, he went to Wilmington, Delaware, 
and in the ensuing 22 years he devoted himself to im 
proving the police and fire bureaus to the point 
that they are now models of organization and cllici 
ency. Employees of the two bureaus have particula 
reason to praise his efforts, for he labored unceasing|y 
to secure appropriations to give them shorter work 
hours, a promotional system and a meritorious award 
system. He was instrumental in organizing the Dela 
ware Association of Chiels of Police. 
His interests were not one-sided. 
official duties he took active part in civic, 


church activities. 


\long with his 


wellare and 


“His departure leaves a void which veteran police 
and firemen acknowledge will be difficult to fill, as 
men ol his stature are not readily available,” it) was 
said at his testimonial dinner. 
of his contribution to the [ACP and law enforcement 


The same may be said 
generally. Against overwhelming difficulties and ob 
stacles, he pioneered the advances that indelibly bea 
his name, and which will always be associated with 
contemporary law enforcement history. 


German-American Police Conference 


Over 
Army 
problems at a recent meeting in Heidelberg, Ger 
many. 
of six states, the City ol 
Government. 


100 top German police officials and U. § 


provost marshals discussed law enforcement 


German participants included representatives 
Berlin and the Federal 


Penaat, USAREUR Provost 
Schmidt-Briicken wel 


Brig. Gen. Edward F. 
Marshal, and Biirgermeister 
comed the conferees to Heidelberg. Major General 
P. F. Lindeman, USAREUR G-1, thanked the Gei 
man police chiefs in the name of General C. D. Ed- 
dleman, USAREUR Commander, for the support 
they have given the Army over the past years 


| 
ficials discussed the general subject ol Impact of the 


German ¢ 


\ panel composed of the following 
Forces on German Police Work: Government Direc 
tor Dr. Emmerig, Land Bavaria; Ministerial Adviso1 
Keil, Land Hessen; Ministerial Advisor Dr. Becker, 
Land Rheinland/Pfalz; Ministerial Advisor Dr. Kein 
le, Land Baden-Wiirttemberg; Chief Police Advisor 
Hollman, Frankfurt/Main; Police President Dr. Heig! 
of Munich; Police President Dr. Leiber of Mannheim; 
and Police Director Stichter of Kaiserslautern 


Bei lin, discussed 


Dr. Stumm, Police President of 
the police problems of the city in a featured address 


to the assembly. 


The Police Chief 


























Ministerial Advisor Dr. Pioch of the German Minis 
try of Interior sums up the German portion of the 
program at the German-American Police Conference. 
From left to right are: Brig. Gen, KE. FF. Penaat, 
USAREUR PM, Ministerial Dirigent Dr. Meyer of 
the Bavarian Ministry of Interior, and Colonel Earl 
Edwards, PM of USAREUR’s Southern Area Com 


mand, 


\ panel composed of Brig. Gen. E. F. Penaat, Brig. 
Gen. R. H. McCaw, USAREUR Judge Advocate, 
and Col. M. P. Brooks, Chief of USAREUR Infon 
mation Division, discussed the general subject ol 
U.S. Army Efforts to Maintain High Standards of 
Conduct. Prevention efforts of military police, com 
mand actions, troop informational activities, and ad- 
ministrative and judicial action taken against ol 
fenders were discussed within the framework of the 
general subject. General Penaat and Ministerial 
Advisor Pioch of the German Federal Ministry olf 
Interior served as co-chairmen. 


Summarizing results of the conference, both Gen 
eral Penaat and Dr. Pioch called for continuing and 
strengthening cooperation between the military and 
German police at all levels of authority. 


Conlerces unanimously approved recommendations 
advanced by the several speakers for improving coopet 
ation in the areas of traffic supervision and general 
safety measures, police reports, joint patrol activities, 
relations with news media, and the use of police 


equipment. 


Language courses were recommended to the mili 
tary police and the German police. In this con 
nection, several German police chiels indicated that 
they rotate liaison personnel with the military police 
as a part of their language program. The English 
learned by the German police through association 
with their American military counterparts has in- 
creased their overall effectiveness, they said, and 
was also beneficial in rendering assistance to the 
hundreds of thousands of tourists who annually visit 


the country. 




































































More than 525 Law 
Enforcement Agencies Agree! 


Over 525 law enforcement agencies now utilize : 
the polygraph 

Lhese police chiels—who have had their men 
well-trained—are unanimous in their praise. 

Protecting the innocent, determining the guil 
ty, gaining court-admissible confessions, improv 
ing public relations, plus saving time, money 
and effort are the main advantages a competent- 
ly-trained polygraph examiner can accomplish. 

Get the best training available at a recognized 
school—a_ school approved and supervised by 
The University of the State of New York. 





Cleve Backste1 Richard O. Arther 
Director Chief Instructor 


National Training Center of Lie Detection 
57 West 57th Street @ New York 19, N. Y. 
Plaza 5-5241 











LIE DETECTORS 


CONFIDENCE vested in you by the community 
demands not only the best personal service, but the ulti- 
mate in precision equipment and techniques of proven 
merit. When you consider Lie Detection Equipment, think 
first of Stoelting “Deceptographs”. Let us assist you; we 
are the foremost specialists in the field. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 
Cc. H. STOELTING CO. 


MINIATURIZED RADIO SURVEILLANCE EQUIPMENT 
PORTABLE LIE DETECTORS @ RESEARCH POLYGRAPHS 
SPEED TIMERS—PNEUMATIC OR RADAR @ PORTABLE X-RAY UN 
‘SOFT RAY‘’’ COMPARISON UNIT 


424 NORTH HOMAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


A Department Sets Its Sails 





Mew Superiutendeut 
phfopotuted for the 


Karly in August Joseph Ll. Giarrusso was named 
Superintendent of the New Orleans, La., Police De 
partment, following the voluntary retirement of Col 


onel Provosty A. Dayries, ellective August 15. 


In announcing his intention to retire, Colonel Day 
ries said, “When I entered the Department in Febru 
ary, 1954, it was under investigation. I came from the 
outside as a Federal Civil Service official, with no prion 
connections of any kind with politics or the police. In 
the six and a hall years | have been in the Depart 
ment, | believe | have accomplished the job of remoy 
ing the clouds of suspicion that had hovered over ou 
department. The period of abnormalcy is now over, 
and, feeling that my major mission is accomplished, 
I sincerely believe it is time for younger men to take 
over. 


“Joseph 1. Giarrusso has been my assistant superin 
tendent for the past three years. He is young, ene: 
getic, honest and thoroughly trained in every aspect 
ol police work. He graduated from the FBI National 
Academy in 1957 with an outstanding record. Tam 
recommending to Mayor Morrison that he give ut 
most consideration to the appointment of Joseph I. 


Giarrusso as my successor.” 


Mayor Morrison acted upon Colonel Dayries’ rec 
ommendation and at the same time prevailed upon 
Colonel Dayries to accept an assignment in the city’s 
Civil Defense Department which does not require 
the almost constant day and night duty which he 
exacted of himself as head of the police department. 


On August 15, Superintendent Giarrusso picked up 
the reins of responsibility for police administration 
in New Orleans and in his first order to members ol 
the department expressed the objectives of his ad- 
ministration and the role expected of every membet 
of the department in achieving them. 


Since police administrators are placing more and 
more emphasis upon police-public relations and de 
veloping better public understanding of police fun 
tions and problems, and since Mr. Giarrusso’s ordet 
and a subsequent address to members of the depart 
ment are well thought out and comprehensive state- 
ments on police-public relations, they are published 
almost completely below to add to The Police Chief's 
many previously published articles on the subject. 
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Superintendent Joseph 1. Giarrusso 


Working for the Good of Our Citizens 

The community which we jointly serve is entitled 
to our best cooperative effort to provide for it good 
law enforcement. We shall work together to exert 
every means to maintain a safe and law-abiding city, 
which our citizens expect lor themselves and their 
children. 
a community which the criminal, the 


Our purpose shall be to make New Orleans 
lawbreaker, thx 
racketeer and other violators will approach in fear 
and not feel welcome. 


In carrying out our duty of law enforcement, the 
preservation of the peace and protecting the rights 
of others, we each have an equal obligation to treat 
normally law-abiding residents and visitors with 
courtesy and consideration, using good judgment in 


all our daily contacts with them. 


It is my belief and aim that good citizens of all 
ages, Including juveniles, have a right to look upon 
every police officer as a trusted friend and protector; 
as one whose presence assures aid and comlort in pub 
lic or personal emergencies, whether large or small 


One of my principal aims as Superintendent will 
be to work for enhancement ol a triendly feeling of 
good will between the Department, its members and 
the citizens of New Orleans, whom we 


member of the Department is expected to do his in 


serve Every 


dividual part in attaining this goal. LT want public 
respect for every member and public confidence fot 
the entire Department. 
must be merited. 


But respect and contidenc 
It must be earned, not simply for 
continuously, without inter 


good past service, but 


ruption, on a day by day basis. 
In this aim it is also important lor the individual 


citizen to realize that he has a responsibility to the 
Whether being questioned in an im 


police olficer. 


The Police Chief 
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portant investigation or receiving a trallic summons, 
the citizen has an obligation to view the police offices 
as one who is performing his duty and to treat the po- 
lice olficer with the same courtesy and respect he 


expects to rec eive. 


As a man who has come up through the ranks, | 
want every member of the Department to know and 
feel that I have at heart the best interests of each ol 
you as an individual and as a group .. . 1 will always 
support. a police officer when I believe he is right. 
At the same time, when a man is wrong or lets down 
the Department and the men and women he works 
with, he may expect from me and the senior com 
manding officers firm and, when required, stern dis 
cipline. 


In all human relations, whether within or without 
the organization, cooperation is a divided roadway 
one lane in each direction. 
to do your respective jobs in a manner to sustain 


I call upon each of you 


community pride in yourselves and in the Department 
you represent. 


For a Progressive and Aggressive Force 
\ police department, like any other big business, 
either moves forward or backwards. 
who are willing to accept the fact that we must change 


Those among us 
with the times shall move forward with us. Today 
police work is one of the most complex professions 
It represents a definite chal 
lenge to the smartest of men and there is a never 


that a man can enter. 


ending learning process. 


The loremost questions in your minds and in the 
minds of our citizens are, “Where do we go from 
here?” “What can we expect ol this new adminis 
tration?” Here are the answers to these questions and 
an outline of what the new administration expects 


of you: 


1. The impartial enforcement of all laws and o1 
dinances by all members of this Department. 

2. A continuing reduction in major crime and 
traffic accidents. 
3. A Department which will gain national and in- 
ternational recognition, second to none. 

!. A Department wherein all members work as a 
tcam, remembering that each of us is performing 


‘ 


necessary task, regardless of how menial it may seem. 
5. A city wherein the Department will be held in 
such high esteem that to be a member of it will be 
sought as a source of honor and pride. 
6. To promote, through our Department, renewed 


civic pride within our great city. 


These objectives may sound like pipe dreams to 
some of us. Others will scoff at them, saying these 
are impossible goals. Sull others will believe that 
what I have to say is not the way to manage this De 
partment. I say that our goals are attainable. To 
those who would suggest other methods, we will lend 


a willing ear. 


To accomplish our objectives, three steps must be 
taken: (1) you must know all of our broad general 


policies and follow them willingly; (2) you must 








See us in Booth 42—I!IACP Conference 


NEW 1960 MULTI-PURPOSE 


MODEL 


SIRO V 0. X_MARK IV 


ELECTRONIC SIREN 
AND 

PUBLIC ADDRESS 
SYSTEM 


“Worth another man in 
any police car!” 









* New One-Piece Construction 
x Easy Installation * Push Button Control 
* More Than 50 Watts Peak Power 
* Completely Transistorized 
* Low Impedance Dynamic Microphone 
* One-Year Guarantee 
Left — available with 
behind grill speaker 
at only $275.00; with 
) Chrome Plated out- 
< side mounted type 
speaker, $295.00. 
Quantity Purchase Discounts Available 
BE SURE — BUY SIROVOX 
Exclusively Distributed by... 


F. MORTON PITT CO. 


135 East Las Tunas Drive 
tos San Gabriel, California 
Telephone: CUmberland 3-5176 
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know what you can expect ol us; and (3) you must 
know what we expect of you. 


Vaking up the most important matters, let us talk 
about policy: 


|. Major Crime. We shall conduct a never-ending, 
aggressive ollensive against major crime. All officers 
are expected to participate in this battle. Our policy 
in this area is the suppression and prevention ol 
major crime through the use of every resource, tech- 
nique and means at our command. 


2. Vice and Gambling. Because of the moral tur- 
pitude aspect of vice offenses and because many are 
of the opinion that vice and gambling cannot flour- 
ish without the knowledge of the police, our policy 
is complete suppression. Vice offenses, unlike major 
crime, are for the most part not crimes of opportun- 
ity. Vice and gambling operations are planned, pre- 
meditated crimes, which, to function profitably, 
require a base of operations that is particularly 
vulnerable to law enforcement pressure from every 
olficer, regardless of his assignment. I repeat that 
our policy is complete suppression. 


3. Traffic Law Enforcement. When we examine 
the traffic fatality and accident picture in our city, 
we, as police officers, should be ashamed. In the 
major function of the three E's, we, as police officers, 
possess the most powerful tool that can be used to 
reduce accidents and save lives. We should be 
ashamed ol ourselves because if each of us will devote 
just a small part of our 8-hour working day to en- 
forcement against hazardous moving traffic violations, 
we will develop a marked improvement in our acci 
dent picture almost immediately. Our tralfic policy 
shall be strict, fair and impartial enforcement against 
all hazardous moving violations by all uniformed 
members of this Department. 


t. Courtesy. 1 have often heard members of ow 
community say that policemen are their own worst 
enemy. This can very well be true, for one adverse act 
on the part of an officer can seriously disrupt the 
good work of the entire Department. Of the more 
than 600,000 persons living in our city, only a very 
small percent commit our major crimes and behave 
like criminals. ‘The great majority are law-abiding 
persons, who may only come in contact with the police 
once in their lives. Many never do. The great 
majority have occasion to meet police officers only 
when they are in trouble. When they call for help 
they deserve to be treated as if our very jobs depended 
upon the type service we render and the courteous 
treatment we practice. Your job does not actually 
depend on any one particular case, but your working 
conditions do depend upon your service. 


Not too long ago we had the opportunity of pre- 
senting to the Civil Service at a public hearing a sug 
gested pay plan for the Police Department. Only a 
handful of citizens were present for this vitally im 
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portant issue. The Council Chamber should hav 
been filled to overflowing if there had been citizen 
interest in our Department, if we had the full backing 
and respect of our citizens through proper treatment 
and helpfulness by us. We must gain their respect 
and cultivate their interest. 

The greatest opportunity flor promoting good pub 
lic relations comes, not through press releases, but 
through everyday contacts by all of us with the public 
A department wherein every member is a public 1 
lations representative needs its specialized public 
relations division only to carry out routine fun 
tions. . 


A courteous word and a friendly attitude will get 
the same treatment in return. Many people think 
a policeman won't answer their questions because hi 
is stupid. When a citizen poses a question, make 
every effort to answer it. If you don’t know the 
answer, don’t be afraid to say so. Your answer to 
any problem or question is as near as the telephone 
Our policy regarding courtesy is to extend to all 
persons the most courteous treatment possible. 


5. Discipline. We must face up to it: we are part 
of a quasi-military organization and as such discipline 
must be maintained even at the expense of the dis 
tasteful task of meting out penalties to wrong-doers 
I have a responsibility to our citizens and to my [el 
low officers to see to it that those who bring discredit 
upon the Department are properly dealt with 


I need not tell you how necessary it is for all 
of us to conduct ourselves in a manner which is con 
sistent with our Police Code of Ethics. Having come 
through the ranks, I realize anyone of us can make 
an honest mistake, but at the same time it is unde 
standable that I cannot condone any acts by a police 
officer which are of a deliberate nature. 


My policy on disciplinary matters will be a fair, 
objective evaluation of all aspects of the case by my 
self, and a devout effort by me to weigh each matter 
on its individaul merits. 


Now, to warrant your support, there are certain 
things which the administration owes to you and cei 
tain things which you can expect us to strive to attain 
in your behall. 


We expect this of you: 


1. Loyalty to yourself, your Department and you 
fellow officers. ‘There will be no place in our organ 
ization for the chronic complainer and “guardhouse 
lawyer” type of person. 


2. A day’s work for a day’s pay from each of you, 
including all grades and positions in the Department 


3. Proper conduct at all times. 
boisterousness are inexcusable. We are all men and 
should act as such at all times. 


Obscenity and 


t. The best possible service to all members of ow 
community. 


The Police Chief 

















» A constant striving toward attaining the objec- 
tives of the Department, following all policies set 
forth by the administration. 

From us you can expect and will receive: 

1. Integrity, honesty, loyalty and fairness at all 
times in an atmosphere of complete cooperation in 
all situations. 

2, Operation of the Department to the best ol 
our ability and to actually devote our lives to the 
betterment of the New Orleans Department of Police. 

3. Pursuit of the adoption of the proposed Dayries 
pay plan which was submitted to Civil Service in 
November, 1958. 

1. Continuous striving to obtain a reduced) work 
week for all police olficers. 

5. A suggestion award program within the Depart 
ment. 

6. An incentive program whereby regular periodic 
iwards will be given lor continuous, outstanding 
police work. 

7. Directing to the attention of the City Adminis 
tration the need for a sale driver award program 
whereby men who operate vehicles every day as part 
of their routine duties will receive additions to thei 
pay for extended safe driving and proper care ol 
thei equipment 

8. An intensive training program, which will in 
clude having men in our Department participate in 
outside training facilities, such as the Southern Police 
Institute, the FBI Academy, Northwestern and othe 
recognized schools. Every man will be alforded an 
opportunity to attend—consideration, of course, being 
given to the men who display initiative and devotion 
to duty. We will also begin in-service training, which 
will include an annual shooting program. 

Our future depends entirely on our own opera 
lions within our own ranks. Working as a team we 
can be an unbeatable combination. 


Forensic Sciences Symposium In D. C. 


The Second Forensic Sciences Symposium, to dis 
cuss problems of mutual interest to medical, legal and 
law enforcement officers in the Armed Forces, othe 
governmental agencies and the civilian community, 
will be conducted at the Armed Forces Institute ol 
Pathology, Washington, D. November 8-10. The 
symposium will present lectures, panels, and demon 
strations of toxicological and other scientific methods 


used in criminal investigations. It is designed t 
indoctrinate and orient hospital commanders, bas 
and post surgeons, legal officers, military police ol 
licers, etc., in basic forensic sciences, to know when 


ind how 


o utilize the pathologist and how to better 
iid and assist one another in forensic cases. The en 
tire symposium will be telecast to selected military 
installations throughout the Washington, D. C., area 
via closed circuit television. 

Interested civilian law enforcement personnel should 
submit requests [on attendance for consideration to: 
The Director, Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, 


Washington 25, D. 
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W. S. DARLEY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 
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Achieved with the NEW Model 6303 
20th. ANNIVERSARY 


KEELER POLYGRAPH 


© Minimum Attention to Equipment 
© Maximum Attention to Interrogation 


A sweeping advance in KEELER 
Polygraph leadership! With the 
new Model 6303, you concen- 
trate entirely on interrogation, 
free of distraction for equip- 
ment adjustments. 

The snap of a single switch, 
and the new galvanometer sec- 
tion is ready for operation. No 
meters to read. No batteries 
(all ac operated). Subject re- 
sistance range increased to 
250,000 ohms. Many additional 
improvements described in bul- 
letin now available. 


Write for New Bulletin 6-35. 2 


ASSOCIATED ReseWr CH, 


“Electrical Testing Instruments Since 1936" secre 





3795 West Belmont Ave. e@ Chicago 18, Illinois 








In Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Our New 
Police Commiss(ouer 


By LT. HOWARD C. DANDO 
Department of Police 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





\lbert N. Brown, who has served as Deputy Com- 
missioner of Philadelphia Police since 1951, has been 
appointed to till the vacancy as department head 
caused by the resignation of Commissioner Thomas 
J. Gibbons. Famed among police officials through 
out the country lor his joviality and sincere protes 
sionalism, Gibbons resigned on July 22, 1960, for 
domestic and health reasons. 

\l Brown will serve officially as Acting Commis 
sioner until September 15th, the date on which he as 
sumes the full tithe of Commissioner. Retired Com 
missioner Gibbons, who has contributed a great deal 


OO td 


a 





Police Commissioner Albert N. Brown 


to Brown's advancement, has said that he is confident 
that the 17-year-old career policeman will etlectively 
carry on the policies under which the police depart- 
ment has been conducted during Gibbons’ eight 
years in olfice. 

Brown was born in Philadelphia, December 5, 1912, 
and entered the police force in 1942. Devoted to the 
highest standards olf professionalism, Acting Commis 
sioner Brown has been a strong adherent of training 
and education lor law enforcement officers. With 
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the advent of a new city administration for Philadel 
phia in 1953, a system of civil service examinations 
for police department positions was established 
Brown, then the popular president of Philadelphia 
Lodge No. 5, Fraternal Order of Police, took a num 
ber of these examinations and came out first in thre 
out of four. Overnight he was appointed an In 
spector of Police. By March 1954, Brown was named 
to the newly created post of administrative assistant 
to the commissioner. In July 1954 he was appointed 
Deputy Commissioner of Police in charge of adminis 
tration. Brown continued with his studies and since 
1953 has taken courses in- political science, labor 
relations and personnel administration at the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

A six-footer, with a broad smile, and characterized 
as a “neat dresser,” Acting Commissioner Albert N 
Brown is a sure bet for. popularity among police ol 
ficials. His attractive wife enjoys some measure ol 
fame as an artist locally, and Philadelphia looks with 
pride to this handsome couple to continue the friend- 
ship our department enjoys with law cnforcement 
ollicials throughout the country 


N. Y. City Police Plan Pistol Match 


The First Annual Pistol Match of the New York 
City Police Department will be held September 24 
at the Police Outdoor Pistol Range, Rodman’s Neck 
in the Pelham Bay Park section of the Bronx. Police 
Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy has invited law 
enforcement olficers from 16 adjoining states and the 
District of Columbia to participate in the all-day 
tournament. 

The match is open to individual competitors and 
to one or more lour-member teams from any organized 
police department or law enforcement agency No 
entry lees are charged, and some 90 trophies will bi 
awarded. Each of the five matches (for 4-man teams, 


for 2-man teams, for individuals [2] and high aggre 
gate championship) will include slow fire, time fir 
and rapid fire. All firing will be with .38 caliber re 
volvers. 


Wisconsin Notifies Parents 


Phe parents of juvenile traffic violators are now 
notilicd of their offspring’s driving errors in Wiscon 
sin. Whenever an officer of the Wisconsin State Pa 
trol issues a warning ticket to a juvenile traffic law 
violator, the ticket and an accompanying letter are 
sent to the parent or guardian who is responsible for 
correcting the behavior of his child or ward 

One parent, so notified, in expressing appreciation 
to the Patrol, commented that his boy was a better 
driver when he first started than after three years ol 
driving experience. This observation is borne out by 
Wisconsin accident records, which show that last veat 
in that state, 18, 19, 21 and 20 year old drivers, re- 
spectively, were involved in more accidents than were 
younger drivers in the 16 and 17 year old age groups 
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Contract Cities Prove A Point! 





\bove, Mayor George Armstrong, of Bellflower, Cal 


fornia, at left, and Mayor George Nye, of Lakewood, 
California, at right, display to Los Angeles County 
Sheriff Peter J. Pitchess plaques awarded by the LACP 
to their cities for “Outstanding Achievement in the 
Field of Police Traffic Supervision.” 


Phe attention-attracting factor was not the awards 
per se, but the fact that they had been presented to 
two cities which, although incorporated, have no po 
Bellflower and Lake 
wood, along with Norwalk (also a recipient of an 
IACP Certificate of Achievement for Police Traltic 
Supervision) and 17 other cities in the county con 


lice department of their own. 


tract lor their police services with the Sheriff's De 
partment of Los Angeles County. 


Some officials have objected to the arrangement, 
contending that the contract law enforcement system 
How- 
ever, Lakewood ’s city administrator, Mr. Henry Goet 


does not give a city sufficient local control. 


lick, on the above occasion commented: “Local con 
trol is maintained, together with the advantages ol 
City Administrator 
Carl Berry, of Bellflower, concurred and added: “Con 


integration and consolidation.” 


tract cities within any given area have the advantage 
of having similar problems dealt with uniformly and 
specific problems handled on an individual basis.” 


The [ACP awards presented these three cities il 
lustrate the excellence of their traffic and law en 
forcement program, inasmuch as only 27 cities in 
the entire United States received Outstanding Achieve 
ment Awards and only 39 received Certilicates ol 
\chievement. Sheriff Pitches, in accepting congratu 
lations from the two mayors, noted, “Traffic accounts 
for more loss of life and property damage than all 
major crimes combined. The effectiveness of the 
traffic law enforcement programs of these three cities 


is symbolic of our efforts to remedy the situation.” 
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Rio Police Officials Visit U. S. 





Inspector Elmo Rodrigues, at lett, and Commission 
er Hennio Correa da Silva, 4th from left, of the Rio 
de Janciro Police Department, Brazil, recently spent 
half a day in the New York City olfice of Pinkerton’s 
National Detective Agency inspecting the facilities 
and observing procedures. “They were accompanied 
by Mr. Manucl Mendes Silva, interpreter for the 
U. S. Department of State, second from lelt. Mr, 
R. A. Pinkerton, president of the 


left, and Mr. Howard W. Nugent, director of the 


\gency, 3rd from 


Agency's C.L.D., extreme right, were hosts to the visit 


ing officials. 


Four “Communications” Film Series 


Four film series presenting a comprehensive va 
riety of communications (language) techniques that 
may be utilized to facilitate a better exchange ol 
ideas in human communication and interaction are 
now available through Indiana University. They 
are designed for use in secondary schools, for training 
programs and for general adult audiences. 


{ction is an introduction to general 
semantics and an explanation of the fundamental 
processes of human communication. The Quill series, 
perhaps of most interest to police, is designed to 
promote clear, concise, and effective writing tech- 


Language in 


niques—sentence construction, paragraph organiza- 
tion and good word usage. Language and Linguistics 
provides a general approach to beginning linguistics 
and covers the nature, structure and development olf 
Talking Sense discusses ways to improve 


better com- 


language. 
talking-listening-thinking activities for 
munication, 

Officials interested in securing any one or all of 
the film series may secure purchase and rental in- 
formation from NET Film Service, Indiana Uni- 


versity, Bloomington, Indiana 
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News 
one Views 


By Chief Bernard C. Brannon 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











Lightweight for Summer Issue 


Phe temperature is hovering at 98 degrees. ‘The 
brain is moving well within the speed limit, in fact, 
slowing down traffic considerably. It is too hot 


lor heavy clothes, heavy foods or heavy thoughts. 
So, here are a few well-tanned olferings that we shall 
categorize as police humor!!!! 

Phe police radio was still a comparatively new in 
novation. ‘The dispatcher was on the air with a call, 
“Car 102, Car 102, go to 6th and Delaware. —Investi- 
gate a woman running down the street—reported to 
be nude. ‘That is all.” “There was a short pause and, 
as if by an afterthought, the dispatcher came back 


on the air and said, “All other cars stay on your beats.” 


Our favorite Sergeant tells this one. He was on desk 
duty when a woman came in and said, “lm having 
trouble with my husband and I want some help.” 

Said the Sergeant, “What kind of trouble?” 

Replied the woman, “My husband thinks Tim crazy 
because I like buckwheat cakes so well.” 

“T can’t understand that,” said the Sergeant. “I 
like buckwheat cakes pretty well myself.” 

Phe woman said, “Oh, you do? ‘Then you must 
come by the house and see mine. I’ve got four trunks 


\ fellow came rushing up to the desk and said, “I 
need help. IT need help for my friend.” 

The Sergeant asked him what the trouble was and 
he said, “It's the snakes and the elephants.” 


The Sergeant said, “Oh, you mean your friend 
sees snakes and elephants?” 
The man replied, “Oh, no. It’s not that. 1 keep 


pointing them out to him and he can’t see them.” 








\ pert little old lady started across a busy street. 
The traffic officer blew his whistle several times and 
held up his hand but the little old lady came right 
along. When she reached the officer, he said very 
kindly but sternly, “Madam, don’t you know what it 
means when I hold up my hand?” 

Replied the lady, “Of course I know, young man. 
I've been a school teacher 40 years.” 








Phere was another old Irish cop who thought no one 


but an Irishman could be a policeman and he used 
to remark, “If it weren't for the Irish there wouldn't 
be any cops” until one day someone said, “If it weren't 
for the Irish we wouldn’t need any cops.” 
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This is the same fellow who used to give advic 


to the young policemen. Said he, “Young man, tl 
you sce a gunfight, get into it—don’t be shot as an 
innocent bystander.” 

Someone criticized the old Irish cop and said, “Pad 
dy, the only trouble with you is you can’t hold you 
liquor.” 

Retorted Paddy, “Show me a man who can hold his 
liquor and Pl show you a man with a serious kidney 
condition.” 

\ young person from the rural section applied 
at the metropolitan police department for an offi 
cer’s examination. One of the questions on thi 
general knowledge test was, “What is rabies and 
what should be done about it?” 

Phe young man answered, “Rabics is Jewish preach 
ers and nothin’ should be done about it.” 

Police olficer, to the beatnik motorist, ““You'r 
traveling the wrong way on a one-way street. Didn't 
you see the arrow back there?” 

Beatnik, “Hey, Dad—like, I didn’t even sce the 
Indian.” 

\ rural Missouri County Grand Jury once passed 
the following resolution: 

“Resolved, that the present jail is insufficient and that 
another ought to be built. 

“Resolved, that the materials of the old jail be used 
in constructing a new one. 

“Resolved, that the old jail shall not be taken down 
until the new one is finished 


\ policeman’s son was studying music. “How many 
beats are there to the bar?” he asked of his Dad. 

Phe wile spoke up and said, “Don't ask your father 
foolish questions. If you would ask him how many 
bars there are to his beat, he would be able to tell 
you.” 

Phen there was the old officer who nobody knew 
had ever taken a drink until one day he came in sobet 

Information was received that a suspect might be 
in a particular rural area in Missouri. ‘The Identi 
fication Bureau sent out four differently posed snap 
shots of the suspect and requested a local constable to 
make a check. 
received word from the constable, “We have three 
of them fellows in jail now and expect to have th 
fourth one in tonight.” 


The next day the police department 


With all the annexations, some metropolitan areas 
\ couple ol 


young officers were driving in a rural section of then 


extend pretty far out into the country. 


district when they saw a boy leading a donkey down 
the road. One of the officers said to the boy, “Hello, 
son. ‘Taking your brother out for a walk?” He re 
ceived a sour glance from the boy, but no answer. 
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the subject, he said, “Well, why are you 
Are you afraid he'll run 


Pursuing 
holding the bridle so tight? 
away?” 

Replied the boy, “Yeh, I’m = scared he'll run off 


and join the police force.” 


\ lady driver who was not paying much attention 
to the lane markings on the street was stopped by a 
traflic officer who asked, “Madam, would you mind 
telling me how long you intend to be driving on this 
street?” 

The lady replied indignantly, “I don’t understand 
why you have stopped me to ask me such a question. 
What business is 1 

Replied the officer, “No olfense meant, Madam, 
would like to 


of yours?” 
but there are several other cars that 
use this street when you get through with it.” 


We understand there is a new turn designation 
the “O” turn. 
“U" turn and change their minds. 


It’s for drivers who start to make a 


Well, let's cut this off with the remark of a nice, 
elderly lady cocktail party. Unac 
customed to strong drink, she had a couple of mar- 
tinis and then, with a twinkle in her eye and a hall 
remarked, “My, I feel more like I 
do now than I did when I first came in.” 


who went to a 


grin on her face, 








Maviexmed | 


alendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar 
ters hotel.) 








Police, 
Quebec. 


Sept. 20-23—Canadian Association of Chiefs of 
55th Annual Conference, 
(Chief Edouard Moreau, Police Department, con- 


Sherbrooke, 


ference host.) 


Oct. 1-6-—67th ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
OF POLICE, Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 


Oct. 11-12—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, annual 


convention, Hotel Russell Lamson, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Oct. 17-21—48th National Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion, National Safety Council, Hotel Conrad Hil- 
ton, Chicago, IIl. 
1961 


Sept. 30-Oct. 5—68th Annual Conference of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, The 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel (La Reine Elizabeth), 
Montreal, Que., Canada. 
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The Newest Development In Identification 


ID LATENT FINGERPRINT SPRAY 


(Bonora Method) 


The demonstration of this new fin- 
gerprint spray at the recent New 
York IACP Conference was enthu- 
siastically acclaimed by everyone. 


Using the Bonora Method, the 
aerosol fingerprint spray, an “‘air 
light’’ coating of silver or black 
powder is given the suspected area. 


The latent impression is developed 
with such clarity that ridge end- 
ings, bifurcations, islands, etc., are 
clearly defined. 


Gone is the need of dusting for fin- 
gerprints — Now — just spray the 
powder on. 





Order today—$4.95 per 6 ounce 
can, silver or black. 





PAT PEND. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE IF NOT FULLY SATISFIED 
NO C.O.D. 


CHARLES GREENBLATT 
Sole Distributors 

3 Centre Market Place, New York 13, N. Y. 
WOrth 6-1616 











POLICE UNIONS 


How Many ? 

Where Are They ? 

e Why Police Unions ? 
What Is Legal Status Of ? 


The answer to these and many other questions 
will be found in this revised edition of an earlier 
IACP bulletin. Just off the press. 74 pp., paper 


bound 


YOUR MEN SHOULD HAVE A COPY 


20% Discount 
10 or more 


Price $1.00 
Single Copies 


Order from 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CHIEFS OF POLICE 


616 Mills Bidg. Washington 6, D. C. 
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IACP Traffic Committee Meets 


Phe IACP ‘Traffic Committee held its annual mid 
year mecting, June 20-23, at the ‘Traffic Institute at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill Going to 
work on an exceptionally heavy agenda, the com 
mittee made decisions and developed resolutions on 
many important problems relating to motor vehicle 
traffic. A formal report will be prepared and dis 
tributed as in past years, setting forth the major 
actions taken at the mecting. 

Nineteen members of the committee, or then 
representatives, were present for the meeting. Stall 
members of the National Safety Council, the ‘Vratfic 
Institute, and the Field Service Division of the LACP 
provided assistance to the committee in the form ol 
discussion and documentation. 

Phis important annual session of the VPratlic Com 
mittee is supported financially by the Automotive 
Safety Foundation. 
Mr. Norman Damon, vice president of the Automotive 
Safety Foundation and long-time friend of the com- 
mittee and the LACP, who extended greetings from the 
ASF at the opening session. Also present was Mr. 
Richard O. Bennett, secretary-treasurer of the In- 
surance Institute for Highway Safety. 


The meeting was attended by 


First row, left to right: Hudson Hamm, director 
ol field services, Traffic Institute, and secretary of 
the committee; Homer Garrison, Jr., director, ‘Texas 
Department of Public Safety; Ray Ashworth, director, 
Field Service Division, I[ACP; Bernard Caldwell, di 
rector of the ‘Traffic Institute; Eileen Jelinek, secre 
tary of the committee; Bernard Garmire, chief ol 


police, Tucson, Arizona, and chairman of the com 
mittee; Norman Damon, vice president, Automotive 
Salety Foundation; William Polkinghorn, comman 
der of traffic, Detroit, Michigan; 

Second row, left to right: Gregory Hathaway, super 
intendent, Arizona Highway Patrol; L. E. Beier, di 
rector, enforcement division, Wisconsin Motor Vehicle 
Department; Thomas Milldebrandt, Michigan Stat 


University; James Slavin, chief of police, Kalamazoo, 


Michigan; Capt. Thomas Hodges, California Highway 
Patrol; H. J. Lawrence, chief of police, Seattle 
Washington; J. A. Youell, assistant chief of police 


Miami, Florida; Jesse Curry, chief of police, Dallas, 


lexas; 

Phird row, left to right: George Grotz, National 
Safety Council; D. W. Unkle, Ohio State Highway 
Patrol; Glenn Connors, Inspector, ‘Texas Department 
of Public Safety; William O'Connor, superintendent 
of police, Port of New York Authority; David Lam. 
bert, commander, North Carolina Highway Patrol; 
Robert Annett, captain, New York State Police; John 
Ferguson, superintendent, Delaware State Police; John 
R. Murray, deputy chief, ‘Toronto Metropolitan Po 
lice. 

Fourth row, left to right: William Franey, National 
Safety Council; Capt. John Bishop, Ohio Stat 
Highway Patrol; Stanley Schrotel, chief of police 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Joseph Rutter, superintendent, New 
Jersey State Police; Ivan Robinson, chief ol police 
Downey, California; Lyle Hyatt, superintendent, Utah 
Highway Patrol; Daniel Reynolds, National Salety 
Council; James Conlisk, chief of traffic, Chicago 
Illinois. 
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Salary 
range, 5536 to $670 per month. Need not be a resi 


CuikF OF Potice. Galesburg, — Ilinois. 
dent of Illinois. 
October 17, 1960. Application form may be secured 
by writing Mr. John Erickson, Assistant to the City 


Manager, City Hall, Galesburg, Illinois. 


\pplications will be received until 


Potick CAPTAIN. Yuma, Arizona. Age bracket, 21 


to 45 years, inclusive. Salary range from $481 to 
$581 per month. Six years experience in public law 
enforcement agency, three years as police sergeant o1 
higher rank. Closing date for applications, Septem 
ber 28, 1960. For additional information, contact 


Personnel Officer, P. O. Box 521, Yuma, Arizona. 


POXICOLOGIST to serve coroners, medical examiners, 
police and prosecuting officials; to work with a leadet 
in the field, offering unusual opportunity to gain ex- 
perience including forensic toxicology. Minimum ol 
a master’s degree in science with training in pharma 
cology or toxicology, plus one year of experience. 
Send personal data to E. K. Borman, Connecticut 
State Department of Health, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Rapio ENGINEER. Man capable of assuming re 
sponsibility for design, maintenance and technical 
operation of amplitude and frequency modulation 
radio systems for the Vermont State Police, including 
the teletype networks and microwave systems and con- 
trol of all associated equipment. Qualifications in 
clude high school graduation, two years of training in 
authorized radio or electronics school, six years of pei 
tinent experience, and possession of a first class radio 
telephone operator's license. Pertinent experience: 
employment as fulltime radio engineer in a_ broad 
cast transmitting station or as a maintenance enginee) 
with police radio or other two-way radio system com 
parable to the Vermont State Police communications 
system. Salary range: $91.96 to $120.45 per week, with 
liberal vacation and sick leave allowances plus other 
benefits. 

\pplications giving complete personal data should 
be directed to Commissioner William H. Baumann, 
State Department of Public Safety, Montpelier, Ver 
mont 


Street—Highway Lighting Conference 


The second Street and Highway Lighting Conle1 
ence, conducted under auspices of Electrical World 
magazine, will be held at the Hotels Ambassador, 
1300 North State Parkway, Chicago, October 19-20. 
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TRAINING 
CALENDAR 











(Officials in charge 





)f police training courses are invited 


to list scheduled schools in this column.) 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


26—Five-week, 24th Session, Northern California 
Peace Officers’ School, Diablo Valley College, 
Concord, Calif. 

3—(to Oct. 21), Driver License Examining Adminis- 
tration (Unit 2—Series of 4), Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

3—(to Oct. 21) Traffic Law Enforcement—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 

10—Eight-week, Basic Training School for Recruits, 
sponsored by Union County Police Chiefs As- 
sociation, Union Junior College, Cranford, New 
Jersey. 

10—Five-day, Central Region Traffic Court Confer- 
ence, Northwestern University School of Law, 
Chicago, Il. 

13—Three-day, In-Service Seminar, Graduates of TPA 
Training Program, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIL. 

17—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasadena 
Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 

17—Five-day, 40-hour course in Nationwide R‘lroad 
Police Regional Training Program for officers 
and special agents of the nation’s railroads, B&O 
RR Police Pistol Range, Baltimore, Maryland. 

17—Five-day, 40-hour course in Nationwide Railroad 
Police Regional Training Program for officers 
and special agents of the nation’s railroads, ATSF 
RR, Los Angeles, Calif. 

24—(through 27) Annual International Auto Theft 
Investigation Seminar, sponsored by University 
of Oklahoma and International Association of 
Auto Theft Investigators, combined with Third 
Annual Southwest Auto Theft Investigation Sem- 
inar and with annual convention of IAATI. Open 
to non-members of IAATI. (Seminar will not 
conflict with convention program), Southwest 
Center for Law Enforcement Education, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

24—(to Nov. 11) Accident Investigation—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 

7—Five-day Command Officers’ Course (24), Kel- 
log Center, Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

8—Five-day, Seventh Annual Southwestern Arson 
Investigation Seminar, Southwest Center for Law 
Enforcement Education, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 

8—Three-day, Second Forensic Sciences Symposium, 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, Washing- 
ton 25, D. ¢ 
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Nov. 13—Five-day Work Conference on Latest Lie Detec- Feb. 20—Five-Day, Training Officers Methods and Audio- A 


tion Developments, National Training Center of Visual Conference, Center for Police Training, 
Lie Detection, 57 West 57th St., New York 19, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. | 
| a # Feb. 21—(Feb, 21, 22, 28, Mar. 1, 7), Command Officers’ 
Nov. 14—Five-day, Advance Workshop for Graduates of Course (25), Michigan State University—Oak- A 
Traffic Engineering Seminar, Northwestern Uni- land, Rochester, Mich. Kellogg Center, Michigan 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. state University, East Lansing. 
Nov. 17—Two-day Institute, Arrest-Search-Seizure and Mar. 6—Three-day, Second Annual Southwestern Poly- A 
Detention, Western Reserve University Law- graph Examiners Clinic, Southwest Center for 
Medicine Center, Cleveland 6, Ohio. Law Enforcement Education, University of Ok 
Nov. 22—(Nov. 22, 23, 29, 30, Dec. 6), Accident Investi- lahoma, Norman, Okla. 4 
gation Course (25), Michigan State University— Mar. 6—Two-week, Police Training Methods and Pro- 
Oakland, Rochester, Mich. Kellogg Center, Michi- grams, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- | 
gan State University, East Lansing. tute, Evanston, III. \ 
Noy. 28—Five-day seminar, Law Enforcement Photog- Mar. 6—Three-week, Traffic Engineering Seminar, North- } 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester western University Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
4, N. Y. Ill. 
Dec. 12—Five-day Traffic Law Enforcement Course (20), Mar, 8—Three-day, Southeastern Region In-Service Train- ‘ 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Lansing, Mich. Program and their Chiefs, Police Department, | 
196 Atlanta, Ga. (Northwestern University Traffic \ 
961 Institute, Evanston, III.) 
Jan. 9—Two-week, Chemical Tests for Intoxication Super- Mar. 8—Three-day, Law Enforcement Administrators | 
visors’ Conference, Center for Police Training, Conference (70), Kellogg Center, Michigan State { 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. University, East Lansing, Mich. 
7 Khe Feb. 10), Introduction = Police Management, Mar. 13—Five-day, Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- M 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evans- . , ; ese c : 
ia raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State St., 
a ee my ye ne a a ae Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Jan. 9—(to Jan 20), Western Region Police Traffic Train- ae : , Seer ae } M 
ing Program: Supervision of Police Personnel Mar. 13—Three-week, Accident Investigation—A dminis- 
and Activity, University of California, San Fran- tration and 7 echniques, Northwestern University } 
cisco, Calif. (Northwestern University Traffic Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 
Institute, Evanston, III.) Mar. 14—(Mar. 14, 15, 21, 22, 28), Traffic Law Enforce- M 
Jan. 16—Six-week Polygraph Examiners Training Course, ment Course (25), Michigan State University— 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 Oakland, Rochester, Mich. Kellogg Center, Michi- 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. gan State University, East Lansing. J 
Jan. 16—Six-week course, polygraph examination tech- Mar. 15—Eight-day, Chemical Tests for Intoxication, 
niques and related subjects, Keeler Polygraph Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- } 
Institute, 341B East Ohio Street, Chicago, IIl. ston, Ill. 
Jan. 18—(to Jan. 20), Traffic Operations Seminar for Mar. 20—One-week, conference-seminar, Industrial Plant 
Government Officials, Northwestern University Protection Supervisors’ conference-seminar, Cen- J 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. ter for Police Training, Indiana University, 
Jan. 23—Five-day, Western Region Traffic Court Confer- Bloomington, Ind. | 
ence, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. Mar. 20—Five-day, Criminal Investigation—Part I (20), 
Jan. 23—(to Feb. 17), Basic Police Training Course (30), Kellogg Center Michigan State University, East J 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. (This is a 2-weeks course; appli- 
Lansing. cant must sign for both Part I and Part II of the } 
Feb, 9—Two-day, Southwestern Region In-Service Train- course.) ( J 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training Apr. 3—Five-day, Accident Investigation Course (20), 
Program and their Chiefs, Arizona State Patrol, Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East t 
Phoenix, Ariz. (Northwestern University Traf- Lansing, Mich. J 
fie Institute, Evanston, III.) Apr. 3—Three-week, Supervision of Police Personnel and 
Feb. 13—(to Mar. 3), Personnel Management for Police, Activity, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- J 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- tute, Evanston, IIl. 
ston, Ill. Apr 6—Two-day, South-Central Region In-Ser:ice Train- 
Feb. 13—(to Mar. 3), Fundamentals of Police Traffic Ser- ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
vice, Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Program and their Chiefs, Police Department, J 
Evanston, IIL. Tulsa, Okla. (Northwestern University Traffic 
Feb. 16—Three-day, Fourth Annual Oklahoma Institute on Institute, Evanston, Ill.) 
Juvenile Problems, Southwest Center for Law En- Apr. 10—Three-week, Police Traffic Records—Analysis : J 
forcement, University of Oklahoma, Norman, and Use of Data, Northwestern University Traf 
Okla. fic Institute, Evanston, III. 
Feb. 20—Five-week, 25th Session, Northern California Apr. 10—Six-week Polygraph Examiners Training Course, 
Peace Officers’ School, Diablo Valley College, National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 J 
Concord, Calif. West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Apr. 11—(Apr. 11, 12, 18, 19, 25), Accident Investigation 
Course (25), Michigan State University—Oak- 
land, Rochester, Mich. Kellogg Center, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing. 

Apr. 17—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasa- 
dena Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 
2081, South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 

Apr. 17—Six-week course, polygraph examination tech- 
niques and related subjects, Keeler Polygraph 
Institute, 341B East Ohio Street, Chicago, II. 

Apr. 24—Five-day, Police Firearms Instructor School, 
Center for Police Training, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Apr. 24—(to May 19), Basic Police Training Course (24), 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich 

Apr. 24—(to May 12), Traffic Law Enforcement—Ad- 
ministration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Apr. 26—Two-day, Eastern Region In-Service Training 
Conference for Graduates of TPA Training Pro- 
gram and their Chiefs, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. (Host and loca- 
tion to be announced at a later date.) 

May 8—Three-week, Traffic Control—Devices and Meth- 
ods, Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 

May 15—Two-week, Northwestern Region Police Traffic 
Training: 
University, Boston, Mass. 


Accident Investigation, Northeastern 


May 21—Six-day, Institute on Police-Community Rela- 
tions, (120), Kellogg Center, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mich. 

Jun. 1—Two-day, North Central Region In-Service Train- 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Program, Wisconsin State Patrol, Milwaukee, 
Wis. (Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III.) 

Jun. 5—Five-day, Eastern Region Traffic Court Confer- 
ence, Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 
(Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, Ill.) 

Jun. 5—Five-day, Police Juvenile Training Course (25), 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Jun, 6—Three-day, Seminar for Chiefs of TPA Students, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, Ill. 

Jun. 12—Five-day, Motor Fleet Supervision, Northwest- 
ern University Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

June 12—Five-day, Fundamentals of Traffic Engineering 
and Police Traffic Regulation (25), Kellogg Cen- 
ter, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

June 16—3rd Annual, 3-day, Indiana University—Colt’s 
Police Combat Pistol Match, Center for Police 
Training, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Jun. 26—Five-day, Criminal Investigation—Part II (30), 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. (Applicant must have completed 
Part I, offered March 20.) 

Jun. 28—Three-day, Northwest Region In-Service Train- 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
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Program and their Chiefs, Police Department, 
Tacoma, Wash. (Northwestern University Traf- 
fic Institute, Evanston, III.) 

Jul. 17—Six-week course, polygraph examination tech- 
niques and related subjects, Keeler Polygraph 
Institute, 341B East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Jul. 17—Two-week, Eastern Region Police Traffic Train- 
ing, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
(Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, Ill.) 

Sept. 11—Six-week Polygraph Examiners Training Course, 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Sept. 11—Three-week, Traffic Law Enforcement—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Sept. 11—Five-day, Southern Region Traffic Court Con- 
ference, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, Ill.) 

Sept. 11—Two-week, Southeastern Region Police Traffic 

Training, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. (Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Ill.) 

Sept. 14—(to June 11, 1962), Traffic Police Administra- 
tion Training Program, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 

Sept. 18—Six-week course, polygraph examination tech- 
niques and related subjects, Keeler Polygraph 
Institute, 341B East Ohio Street, Chicago, IIl. 

Sept. 26—Two-week, Police Basic Training School, Cen- 
ter for Police Training, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Oct. 2—Three-week, Supervision of Police Personnel and 
Activity, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 2—Three-week, Driver License Examining Adminis- 
tration Unit 3, Series of 4, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 

Oct. 12—Three-day, In-Service Seminar—Graduates of 
TPA Training Program, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Oct. 16—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasadena 
Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 

Oct. 23—Three-week, Accident Investigation—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 24—Five-day Seminar, Patrol Supervision and In- 
termediate Management, Center for Police Train- 
ing, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


~~) 


Nov. 27—Five-day, Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State St., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Dec. 5—Five-day Seminar, Police Executive Management, 

Center for Police Training, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


New York City Phe American Friends Service 
Committee received in August a $45,000 grant from 
the Ford Foundation for a three-year neighborhood- 
centered delinquency prevention program in East 


Harlem, New York 
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MEMBERS 


The following applications for membership in the 
IACP are posted in accordance with provisions of the 
IACP Constitution and Rules, Article III, Section 2 (c) 
and Section 8 (d): 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


BRITISH GUIANA 
Georgetown—Cannon, Frederick, Senior Superintendent 
of Police, British Guiana Police Force. 
ARIZONA 
Fort Defiance—Adams, V. Allen, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Navajo Police Department. 
CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco—Langan, Eugene F., Major, Public Safe- 
ty Advisor, (USOM/Saigon, Vietnam). 
—Mustakos, Harry, Public Safety Advisor, (USOM/ 
Thailand). 
CONNECTICUT 
Old Saybrook—Diamond, Sam C., Chief of Police, Indian 
Town Police Department. 
Orange—Cummings, Joseph F., Chief of Police. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington—Jefferson, Ernest P., 
Squad, Metropolitan Police Department. 
—Pearson, John H., Assistant Provost Marshal, U. S. 
Army. 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville—West, C. 
erty Protection, Seaboard Air Line Railroad Com- 
pany. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago—Morris, Joseph F., Deputy Superintendent, 
Chicago Police Department. 
—Moss, John D., Captain, Commanding Officer, Intel- 
ligence Division, Chicago Police Department. 
—Wilson, Minor Keith, Aide to the Superintendent, 
Chicago Police Department. 
McCook—Guarello, Martin, Captain, Investigation and 
Identification Division, Department of Police. 
—Padgen, Matt, Chief of Police. 
INDIANA 
Lawrenceburg—Minger, John L., Chief of Police, Green- 
dale Police Department. 
KANSAS 
Mission—Dressendofer, James R., Chief of Police. 
MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor—Gainesley, Rolland J., Chief of Police. 
MISSOURI 
Saint John—Vogel, Milton C., Chief of Police. 
NEW YORK 
Suffolk—DeArmitt, Herbert 
ment of Police. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Forest City—Kennedy, Paul, Chief of Police. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Bismark—Keon, Gordon, Chief of Police. 
OHIO 
Columbus—Chiaramonte, Robert M., Lieutenant, Ohio 
State Highway Patrol. 
—Kinsey, Paul S., Captain, Ohio State Highway Patrol. 


Captain, Narcotic 


M., Senior Supervisor of Prop- 


Jr., Captain, Depart- 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 
Mission—Holmes, Darrell F., Jr., Chief of Police. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Grafton—De Barr, Robert, Chief of Police. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco—Landgren, Raymond H., Public Safety 
Advisor, (USOM/PSD Vietnam). 
IRAN 
Teheran—Rezaie, N., 
Police, University of Iran. 
PHILIPPINES 
Quezon City—Nebres, 
Camp Murphy 
THAILAND 
Bangkok—Balavarnabha, Watchara, 
trol Police. 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Saltsburg—Kiernan, Charles A.., 
eral Laboratories Incorporated. 
—Reynolds, Robert B., President, Federal Laboratories 
Incorporated. 


Police Officer, Iranian National 


Domingo, Captain, Chaplain, 


Border Pa- 


1/Lt., 


Director of Sales, Fed- 


West Coast Keeler Polygraph Agency 
‘rhe ¥. 
California, has 
sales and service representative for the states of Cali 
fornia, Oregon and Washington, Associated Research, 


Morton Pitt Company, of San Gabriel, 


been designated Keeler Polygraph 


Inc., Chicago, announces. 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


Our advertisers make it possible to publish The Police 
Chief, the “Voice of Law Enforcement” which is heard 
throughout North and South America and some 30 other 
countries of the Free World. Our appreciation for this 
tangible support of an important IACP objective the 
exchange of professional information can be expressed 
by patronizing these advertisers whenever possible, re 
garding them as our “inner circle” of friends in com 
merce for whom consideration is greatly merited: 
Associated Research, Inc. 33 
Automatic Signal Div., Eastern Industries, Inc 1] 
V. H. Blackinton & Co., Inc. 1 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Inc. 19 
W. S. Darley & Company 33 
Faurot, Ine. Y 
Federal Laboratories, Inc. 13 
Charles Greenblatt 5 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 
IACP 27-3 
Metcalf Brothers & Co. 2 
Muni-Quip Corporation 31 
Mydis Corporation 17 
National Training Center of Lie Detection 
F. Morton Pitt Company 5] 
Prudential Insurance Company of America 15 
Wm. Simpson, Sons & Co., Inc. 27 
Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories 25 
C. H. Stoelting Company 29 
Charles C Thomas, Publishe: 21 
Winchester Western Div., Olin Mathieson 23 
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BE READY FOR TROUBLE 
Before IT STARTS! 





FEDERAL No. 235 EMERGENCY KIT 


Trouble is your business — difficult situations which must be handled without injury to 
innocent citizens or needless risk to officers. Here in one highly portable kit are all the tools 
needed to handle civil disturbances or barricaded persons in the safest and most efficient 


manner. 


This ‘grab it and run” kit, easily carried in the squad car, offers the quickest, most 
practical method of getting into action when tear gas is required. It contains the following 


equipment: 


1—201Z Federal 1%” Cal. Gas Gun—the 
fastest, most durable weapon of its 
kind. 

4—No. 230 Flite-Rite Projectiles (CN)—the 
perfect answer to the problem of the 
barricaded person. 

6—No. 206 Spedeheat Projectiles (CN) — 
the most widely used, long range riot 
control device in the world. 

6—No. 203 Short Range Cartridges (CN)— 
tremendous gas concentrations at short 


SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


range, without the hazards of liquids, 
vials or capsules. 

4A—No. 112 Spedeheat Grenades (CN)—the 
unchallenged leader where large con- 
centrations of gas are required. 





The case is approximately 29%2” long, 8” 
wide and 12” deep. A shelf in the lid will 
hold a Federal No. 6003 Gas Mask. The 
case may be purchased separately or with 
a different assortment of gas equipment. 






















HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 
OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


SEE YOUR 
BLACKINTON DEALER 








re 7 Glo THE BADGE 
YOU CAN 


POLISH-POLISH-POLISH 




















‘That a. GOLDEN FINISH LASTS 
For The LIFETIME Of Your Badge! 


Each Blackinton HI-GLO Badge is made from a special 
new metal alloy. HI-GLO metal is solid golden color throughout, 
a metal that just can’t lose its finish like ordinary plated badges 
If you could rub hard enough to remove the sharp deep cut 
design of a Blackinton Badge . . . You could not remove 
this brilliant golden HI-GLO finish. 


SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. . BLACKINTON, YOUR BEST BADGE BUY 


BLACKINTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 
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